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1867. ONE PENNY, 


“DEAD ACRE: A CHAIN OF EVIDENCE,” BY C. H. ROSS, IS CONTINUED IN THIS NUMBER. 


THDAY ` THE KING OF PRUSS | letters, taken from a popular German song:—‘‘Heil dir im) A Parliamentary banquet was also given in celebrati on of th 
BIRTHDAY OF 1 Hl KING OF PRUSSIA. | Siegeskrauz ” (Hail to thee! laure'-:rowned victor). | king’s birthday. Members of all the political parties in the Nort 
Tuis event was celebrated with unusual brilliancy on Friday, | lt has since been announced that the illumination over the Aus- | German Parliament were present. The health of the king was pr o 


the 22nd inst. Berlin was splendidly illuminated. ‘The most | train Embassy on the King of Prussia’s birthday, consisting of the | posed by Herr Simson, who in his speech dwelt especially upon the 
brilliant display was made at the hoiel of the English Embassy. | words “ Heil dir im Siegeskranz,” was displayed by the pro- | mission of the Hohenzollerns, which was, he said, t, create on 
the illumination at the Austrian Embassy also attracted great |prietor of the house, Baron Romberg, and not by the Austrian | people and one State out of the different German races. 

attention. It consisted of the following words in illuminated | minister. | Congratulatory telegrams were received by the King of Prussia 
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THE CELEBRATION OF THE BIRTHDAY OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA—THE POLONAISE AT THE WHITEHALL, BERLIN. 
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from nearly all the European Courts, including those of Paris and | 
St. Petersburg. 


At the birthday reception at the Royal Palace, of which we give | mons, every seat being taken before the arrival of the Speaker. 


two illustrations, the King addressed, bots to the French and Eug- 
lish ainbassudors, bat especialy to the dormer, ia reply to their 
con zratubdius, words express (he most biisin ly assurances vi | 
peace. 

Kine Willis bas a the following leiter to Dr. Vou | 
Mailer, the Minister for Public Worship :— | 

© Kine Freh rick Walia Hi, my Lunented father, now resting 
in God, desired, as far back as the close of the war of liberation, to 


e ect, tothe honour ef God and for the assembly of the Christian 
community, a more hindsome ed:tice in the place of the old cathe- 
dral at B rlin, as a visible token of thankfulness for the assistance 
given by the Lord in a season of pressing need. ‘i he circumstances 
of the time only permitted the idea to be carried out to an insuti- 
cient extent; but it has been handed down asa perwanent and 
constanty-recurring admonition to succeeding generations. King 
Frederick Williim 1V. again took up the idea, but his muniti- 
cent plan coull not be prosecuted, owing to the obstacles presented 
by events. 

~ At the close of this year of my life, in which I and, with me, 
my people, after new and arduous struggles, again thank God for 
so many mercies, and for the restoration of peace, the desire is mani- 
tested anew to give common lasting expression by such a work to 
the gratitude we joyfully acknowlsdye with heart and lips, I again 
rake up the plan for building a new cathedral, worthy of the metio- 
polis, upon the site now occupied by (he present editice, and I await 
further detailed proposals from you as to the execution of this 
design. (Signed) t WILLIAM 

*‘ Berlin, March 21, 1867.” 
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Cuukgcr Rares. 

On the 20th inst. Mr. Mardeastle’s Bill, for the Abolition of 
Church Rates, was read a second time by 203 to 187, the largest 
majority that has been obtained for severa! years. Immediately 
after the division, the indefatigable Mr. Newdeygate moved the 
second reading of his Church Rates Commutation Bill; but was 
defeated by a majority of 132. Tse third Lill on the same subject 
was postponed. 

Trapes’ Usions BiLe. 

In committee on the above bill on Thursday week Earl de Grey 
objected to the reference to assistant commissioners. Lord Cran worth 
consilered that the scope of the inquiry was not suflicicntly defined 
by the Bill. The Lord Chancell.r and Lord Belmore gave ex- 
planations, au l the clauses were agreed to without division, except 
clause 4, relating to the indemnity to be granted by the commis- 
sioners to witnesses, which, after being amended at the instance of 
Lord Grey, by withholding indemnity in cases of perjury, was 
finally adopted by a majority of 52 to 19. 

Reroru, &c. &c. 


In the Commons the same evening the Government were asked 
between fifty and sixty questions on Reform and other matters. 


COMMANDER Yorke, R.N. 


Mr. Hanbury Tracy, the member for Montgomery, who has 
seen some active service in the navy, wished to know why Lieu- 
tenant Yorke, a son of the Earl of Hardwicke, bad been promoted 
over the heads of a large number of senior officers. Sir J. Paking- 
ton defended his appointment as stricily within previous precedents, 
and alleged the necessity of occasionally departing from the 
seniority principlo, in order to infuse new blood into the higher 
ranks of the navy. He justified it also by pointing to three similar 
promotions by the Duke of S merset, of Lieutenant Gratam, Lieu- 
tenant Wood (both sons of former colleagues), and of Lieutenant 
Fitzelarence, each of whom had served a shorter time than Lien- 
tenant Yorke. The gallant young officer was presented at the 
levee on Friday week by his noble father on his promo:ion. 

Tue Navy Esrimares. 

After a good deal of talk on these estimates, the chairman was 
ordered, at midright, to report progress. The house was counted 
outa few minutes before two on Friday morning week. 


Tue CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE COLONIES. 

On Friday, the 23rd, there was an interesting discussion on the 
above subject in the Lords. Petitions were mresented from several 
colonies by Lords Harrowby and Carnarvon, The Archbishop of 
Canterbury pointed out the difficulties attaching to the question of 
the connexion between the home and the colonial Churches and 
the various opinions that exist upon the point. He believed "that 
the best secmit/ for continued anion between the Churches was 
unity of doctrine and discipline. The Rc yal supremacy in eccle- 
siastical matters did not extend to the colonies, althcugh appeals 
upon such matters might be heard by the Privy Council, but only 
as coming through the civil conrts of the colonies, The Duke of 
Buckingham said he hoped shortly to be able to propose 


n non to his col- 
leagues a Bill upon this important question. 


UNDEn-SECRETARY OF State FOR SCOTLAND. 

The Bcotch law officers have not been so successful in obtaining 
or retaining seats in the House of Commons as the English and 
Irish law officers, As neither the Lord-Adyocate nor the Solicitor- 
General for Scotland have seats in the House, Sco'ch business is 
pretty neatly ata standstill. To obviate this state of things, Mr. 
Baxter and other Bootch members recommended the appointment 
of an Under-Secretery of State totake charge of Scotch business. 
Mr. Walpole agreed that it was impossible for the Home Secretary 
to conduct Scotch business in the absence of the Lord-Advocate 
and promised to take the suggestion into consideration. , 

Asorner New Orver or Menm. 

The Irish cortstalulary certain!y performed their duty during 
the recent distarbanees in a very efficient manner, The Govern. 
ment will ask for @ special vote of £2,000 to reward the men, and 
will give -eonduct badges, which will give the holder a slight 
increase of pay. Mr, Mon ell thought the men deserved the Vic- 
toria Cross, and Mr, Bagwell suggested that there should be an 
Order of Merit peculiar to the force. 


; Tae “ Poer” Youxa. 
Mr. O'Reilly sharply attacked the recent grant of a pension to 


Mr. R. Young, “ agricultural and historical poet,” creating great 
amusement by reading specimens of his doggerel thymes, Mr. 
Disraeli, in i lively and witty speech, defended Lord Derby's nu:ni- 
nation, explaining that he al id on the recommendati n í 

: ? e recor on of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic Bishops, of Lord Dufferin 
and Lord Cremorne, and a bost of local potentatea, 


Tus Revorm Bill. 
On Monday thcre was another very large assembly in the Com- 


Numerous questions were asked and notices given relating to the 
teforn Bil The most important of these was a notice piven by 
Lord Elcho, on behalf of Lord Grosvenor, of an amendment iu co:n- | 
mittee ining the borough suitrase at £9 rating. Sir E. Dering 
gave nofice of his intention to move the reduction of the county 
francaise to £12 rating, and Mr. Roebuck promised to move to re- 
duce the term of rating to six months, and to introluce a Lodger 
franchise. On the motion for the second revling a long debate en- 


el, the principal speakers boig Mr. Glaistone, Mr. Gaihorne 
ilardy, Lord Amberley, Mr. Rocbuck, and the Solicitor-General, 
who made a very telling specch. The debate wis resumed on 
Tuesday, and the Bill, after a good deal more talk, was read a 
second time, and stands for committee ou the 8th of April. 


ODD GOSSIP ABOUT STAANGR 
PLACKE. 
—e—— 


“TOE BARBARIUM.” 


Tix Darbarium is an institution turned into very plain English. 
The barbarium is a shop where her Majesty's liege men may get their 
hair cut for sixpence, and be shaved and curled for half that mode- 
rate sum. ‘The proprietor is fond of saying that he attends to the 
heads of the nation, but his patrons, for the sake of his virtues, 
forgive him his mild jokes, and are a little blind to his faults. 
Mr. Tongs is not a tall man. He would describe himself as being 
about the medium height; he has dark hair and eyes; and is con- 
sidered good-looking by his friends. The innocent vanity and par- 
tiality for big words which induced Tongs to call his second-rate 
barber's slop a barbarium, characterise all his actions. ‘To hima 
mutton chop and pint of porter are a banquet , muflins, perriwinkles, 
and tea, a feast tit for a king; his insiguiticant gains are a small 
| fortune; his barber's-pole is the insignium of his art ; his scissors 


exaggeration and grandiloquence, anecdote, quotation, and gossip 
generally. 

Ever since men took to curtailing the dimensions of what Tongs 
would call their hirsute appendages, barbers have been looked upon 
as garrulous beings. The famous barber in the ‘* Arabian Nights” 
imagined himself to be a silent man, though he was in reality the 
most inveterate chatterer that ever lived. The proprietor of the 
barbarium, which, for the information of an anxious public, we may 
sta'e is situated in the west-central district, served his apprentice- 
ship ia France. He wus four years with a coifjeur in the Rue de la 
Paix, aud speaks Parisian French with tolerable accuracy, priding 
himself on his accent. He then worked for a Bond-street hair- 
dresser, and, when he had saved sufficient money, he mounted his 
hobby-horse and installed himself in his barbarium, which from 
four to seven is a lounge for many men who like to see the 
evening papèr, ana indulge in the cheap luxury of a threepenny 
curl, or, the still cheaper one, a chat with Tongs. 

Our barber ig deeply read. All his evenings, he closes at nine 
invariably, are passed with his pipe and his books—wife he has 
none. The steadiest of old bachelors is Tongs. Let us drop in 
uon him at five o'clock on a fine afternoon. ‘There are several 
people in the barbariam., Tonga is wiclding the scissors with his 
accustomed skill. Ho favours as with a dignified nod, such as Jupiter 
might vouchsafe to a mere mortal. Ile is talking. ‘ Sir,” he 
says, “I maintain with all due deference to your superior ability, 
that joy and sorrow are nearly allied. 

‘Il n'y a rien plus pres du rire que des larmes,’ 
as our French friends would say. * A little more off,’ sir? Yes, sir. 
Now, what do we read in that truly entertaining book, the ° Noctes 
Ambrosian ?’ Why, sir, we read—but I'm not good at the Scotch, 
and can neither talk nor‘ boo’ like Sir Pertinax Macsycophant— 
we read :— 

‘And this warld, ye ken, sir, and nane kens better, was made 
for Grief as weel as for Joy. Grief and Joy, unlike as they appear 
in face and figure, are neverth~less sisters, and by Fate and Destiny 
their verra lives depend on ane and the same eternal Law. Were 
Grief banished frae this life, Joy wad soon dwine awa’ into the re- 
semblance of her departed Soror. Ay, her face wad soon be whiter 
and mair wo-begone, and they wad soon be buried side by side in 
ae grave.’ 

“ Touched your ear, sir? ‘ A snip of the scissors,’ sir 2 Impossible ! 
That shows the force of the imagination. My mother, poor soul, 
fella victim to a bypet-vivid imagination. “ How was that,’ sir? 
Why, she heard a German playing the French horn so execra'ly 
in the High-street of our village, that she thought it was the sound 
of the last trumpet, and immediately proceeded to drown herself. 
Fact, sir? ‘My wit?’ Ob! no. Do you remember what 
Sydney Smith said about wit, sir?’ ‘No!’ Ab, memory can't 
always serve. Hoe said,‘ When wit is combined with sense and 
information ; when it is softened by benevolence, and restrained 
by strong principle; when it is in the hands of a man who can 
uso it and despise it, who can be witty, and something much better 
than witty, who loves honour, justice, decency, good-nature, 
morality, and religion ten thousand times better than wit—wit is 
then a beautiful and delightful part of ouf nature.’ 

“Neat, isn’t it? Well, he goes on. ‘Genuine and inno- 
cent wit is surely the flavour of the mind! Man could direct his 
ways by plain reason, and support his life by tasteless food; but 
God has given us wit, and flavour, and brightness, and laughter, and 
perfumes, to colived the day ef inat’s pilgrimage, and to ‘ charm 
his pained steps over the burning marl,’ 

“The flavour of the mind! 'Therc’s an idea! That will do, sir. 
Sixpence. Thank you, Who is the next gentleman ?” 

The text person who occupied the seat of honour was a young 
gentleman, probably from one of the Inns of Court. He hada 
forensie appearance, and began a conversation by complimenting 
Tongs upon his appearance. “ Thank you, sir,’ returned Tongs ; 
“my general health is good. Ihave nothing to complain cf, but I 
understand the secret of longevity. 

‘When hungry, of the Vest f eat, 
And dry and waem I keep tny foct ; 
I screen my head froth sin and rain, 
And let few cares perplex my brain.’ 
Every man is bora with a certain stock of vitality, which cannot 
be increased, but may be husbanded. Witt this stock he may live 
fast or slow—may live extensively or intensively—may draw his 
little amount of life over a large space, er narrow it into a con- 
tracted one; but when this stock is exhausted, he has no more. 
Ile who lived extensively drinks pure water, avoids all inflammatory 
diseases, exercises sufficiently, but not too laboriously, indulges no 


| exhausting passious, feeds on no exciting material, pursues no debili- 


tating pleasures, avoids all laborious and protraciedstudy, preserves 
an easy mind, and thus husbands his quantum of vitality. It is 
the race that kills, sir, What makes the flower of our Jeunesse 


are the instruments of manipulation ; he lives in an atmo phere of 


dore die off, like mellow pears in autumn? The pace. They live 
too fast. It is the fault of the present age, the besetting sin of 
our generation, 

“tI am contented and happy.’ 

“Yes, sir; you are quite correct in that supposition; and why ? 
D.ca use Iwill not entertain care. Allra cura knows sheis not a wel- 
establishment, and she goes away. Itis kepp 
well swept and geriishel for the recep.ivm of mirth, You are, 
perhaps, aware, sir, that Leigh afunt, whose autobiography is my 
cade mcum, Was imprisoned in the Quesn’s Bench for two years 
for writing a poli ical hbk” 

“* What did be do ? 

“We bave what I am going to say on his own aathority :—' I 
papered the walls wits a uehis of roses; Í had the ceiling coloured 
with clouds and sky; the Larred windows I screened with Ver ctian 
blind: ; aud when my Loolcases were set up, with their busts, and 
flowers, aud a pianoforte made theirappearanee, perhaps thire was nut 
a handsomer room on that sido the water. 1 took a pleasure, when 
a strang«r knocked at the door, to see him come in and stare about 
him. ‘The surprise on issuing from the Borough, and passing 
through the avenues of a jail, was dramatic. Charles Lamb de- 
clared there was no other such room except in a fairy tale.’ 

“ ©A strange name’ do you call mine, sir ? 

“Not at all, ‘What’s in a name ?’ as the immortal bard has it. 
For our names our god mothers and fathers are responsible. 
What is Isaac in the Uebrew?—Laughter. What is Mary ?—Is it 
not derived from a word in the same language, signifying bitter- 
ness. So may Tongs, in Syro-Phoaician or the lost Chaldaic 
characters, signify a king, or, at least, a genial fellow.” 

This well merited reproof, cooled the loquacious ardour of 
Mr. Tongs’s customer, and ie said nothing more, sitting down 
quictly under his snubbing. . 

The next customer was a man of about five-and-thirty. Ilo and 
Tongs were on terms of intimacy. I could see that the barber was 
curivus to hear him speak, and it turned out that the geutleman 
was a journalist, and generally well posted up in the latest news. 

“ Whats going on, sir?” inquired Tongs. 

“I don't know; but L hope you are,” answered the customer. 

“Ab! excluimed Tongs, with a very grave shake of the head, 
“that was an apt reply of poor Jerrold.” 

“ Literary piracy, sir, is objectionable—highly objectionable.” 

Tongs was offend:d, and remained silent for a brief space, 
though it cost him a supreme effurt to do suv. Ilis customer lookid 
out of the window into the street. Suddenly, he cried, * That was 
a pretty woman who just passed. Very neat. Nicely dressed, 
too.” 

“ The female to whom you allude, sir, was not observed by me,” 
replied Tongs. “With regard to her dress, do you know what 
constitutes a well-dressel woman 2” 

“None of your amalsamations of colours which bring about 
perambulating rainbows P 

“ What did the great lexicographer say upon that subject ? 

“Why, sir, Dr Johnson, speaking of a lady who was celebrated 
for dressing well, remarked— l'h: best evidence that I can give you 
of ber perfection in this respect is, that one can never remember 
what she had on.’ Delicacy of feeling in a lady will prevent her 
putting on anything calculated to attract notice.” 

“ Ab!” replied the customer, ‘‘ you are doubtless very profound ; 
but you are a contirmed bachelor, Tongs, and no wotman will ever 
make your terrestrial heaven. Still it is well to exclaim with 
Wallensicia’s Theela— 


come guvat in my li 


‘Ich habe gaicbs und gcliebes,’ 
‘I have Uved and loved.'" 


“T's habit, sir, habit—nothing but habit,”; replied Tongs, heaving 
a deep sigh, as if the winged god bad once bit him rather hard in 
the region of the heart. ‘What does Sydney Smith say on that 
subject?” 

“Habit uniformly and constantly strengthens all our active 
exertions; whatever we do often, we become more and more apt 
todo. A snaff-taker begins with a pinch of snuff per day, and ends 
with a pound or two every month. Swearing begins in anger; it 
ends by mingling itself with ordinary conversation, Such like in- 
stances are of too common notoriety to need that they be adduced ; 
but, as I before observed, at the very time that the tendency to do 
the thing is every day increasing, the pleasure resulting from it is, 
by the blunted sensibility of the bodily orzan, diminished; and the 
desire is irresistible, though the gratification is nothing. There is, 
rather an entertaining example of this in Fielding’s ‘Life of Jona- 
than Wild,’ in that scene where he is represented as playing at cards 
with the Count, a professed gambler. ‘Such,’ says Mr. Fielding, 
‘was the power of habit over the minds of these illustrious persons, 
that Mr. Wald could not keep his hands out of the Count’s pockets, 
though he knew they were empty; nor could the Count abstain 
from palming a card, though he was well aware that Mr. Wild had 
no money to pay him.’ 

“A little of the Pomade Hongroise for your moustache? It’s ini- 
mitable. The right whisker’s a little long, sir; allow me to clip it. 
Will the next gentleman kindly take possession of the vacant 
chair?” 


It is now our turn. We step up, and are soon enveloped in the calice 
wrapper. Mr. Tongs has grown tired of his philosophical conversation 
or exhausted his repertoive—he becomes political. The Ministry, 
in his opinion, was shaky ; a further extension of the franchise who 
imperatively required. The millions were unrepresented, aud he 
was in favour of a £15 rating franchise in counties. “ Household 
suffrage, sir, is what we must come to,” he says, “ We must 
also bave a lodger franchise. Duality of voting is iniquitous and 
absurd. low my respected friend, the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Gladatoue—I used to cut the hair which grows upon 
his intellectual head, sir, in days gone by—annihilated the hierarch 
of the Asian mystery! Listen to me, sir. Mr. Gladstone said— 
‘ This dual voting is in the first place a gigantic engine of fraud 
that nothing can control. And, besides being a gigantic epgine of 
frauds, this dual vote Ís a great deal more. It is a proclamation of 
a war of classes—it is the first measure in the war of classes. Talk 
of the British constitution !—the author of this dual vote is the man 
who strikes at the British conetitution. Well, the dual vote is dead 
already; the lodger franchise is coming; and behind the lodger 
franchise come the broad Consequences whieh must follow from en- 
franchisement of the peasantry in what yoy choose to call 
boroughs, but which are little towns. Sir, that is & vety extensive 
change. It may be that the Bill does not contait provisions for 
such a change; but, so far as we can see, it looks s if it would 
assume that form, I am convinced that these safegadrds must go, 
and I am confident that the lodger franchise must come in.’ Is not 
that fine, sir? How he talks of ‘gigantic engines,’ and * wars of 
classes?” How grand—how sublime! I could almost find it in my 
heart to cut bis hair for nothing !” 

When Mr. Tougs had compleied his work, as far as I was con- 
cerned, I did not feel altogether sorry. Tongs ıs apt at times to 
degenerate into a bore. It is possible to have teo much of a geod 
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thing, and Tongs is undeniably good, only he, like some tonics, 
must be taken in moderate doses. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” soma reaters will exclaim: “there is no 
Tong, and no Barbariam.” We jofu issu» Tones exists in the 
`. He is no fanciful creation of a wanton Driin. 

This isa small matter we have been treating of, but we must take 
the grave and the gay together, We fency wo hear the great 
Tongs exclaim —“ What does the poet say? Listen, my friends, to 
the words of Enobarbus :— 

t Enobarbus. Every time 

Serves for the matter that is then born in it. 

Lepidus. But small to great matters mu t give way. 

uo. Not if the small come first.’ ” i 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
=. o. 

A new penny weekly publication, to be called 
‘St. Paul's,” will shortly appear in London, 

Mr. Robert Newton was presented at the Wree on 
the 22nd instant by the Secretary of State, oa his appointment us a 
metropolitan police magistrate. 

On Saturday night his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the King of Deumark, the Dake of Sutherland, and Lord 
Grosvenor, accompanied by Captain Shaw, visited the principal 
stations of the Metropolitan Hire Brigade. 

We believe in the event of Ier Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales not having suflicienuly recovered to attend 
the forthcoming Drawing-rooins, that ber place will be supplied by 
the Princess Louisa. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth has accepted the office of Secre- 
tary to the Poor-Law Board, rendered vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Ralph Earle. This acceptance does not involye the vacation 
of his seat by Mr. Sclater-Booth. 

Messrs. Howell, James, and Co., of Regent-Street, 
have had the honour of submitting to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and their Majesties th: King and Queen of 
Denmark, the jewels they have prepared for the forthcomlag Paris 
Exhibition. 

‘With regard to the “Life of the Late Prince 
Consort,” about which there has been so much speculation, we 
believe we are justified in saying that not only has the book been 
completed, but copies of it are at this moment ready for private 
distribution. 

A parliamentary return which has just been pub- 
lished shows that fifiy-four places in England have adopted the 
Public-house Closing Act of 1844, and that the population of those 
places is over three and a quarter millions, It does not appear 
that the Act has been adopted in any other part of the kingdom 
save England. 

The South London Press assures its readers that 
Mormonism, supported by music, flourishes in the neighbourhood of 
Kennington, and that tue e Saints” who meet once a week in 
Kennington-hall, are increasing in numbers and influence. Last 
week they gave a concert and conversazione in aid of the fund 
which provides means for those who are inclined to proceed to the 
cvlony at Salt Lake, and the assembly was (we are informed) 
“ very numerous and enthusiastic.” 


Mr. Alderman T. R. Hill has, by invitaticn of the 
Worcester Reform Association, announced himself a candidate for 
the representation of Worcester in case of Mr. Padmore’s retirement, 
and has issued an address to the electors declaring bimself an ad- 
herent of the policy “of which Mr. Gladstone is the able and en- 
lightened exponent.” Mr. Ilill is the second Liberal candidate, 
Mr. Sheri Lycett having already made known his intention of 
contesting the seat in that interest. A Tory candidate is expeeted. 

The Food Conunittee of the Society of Arts has 
done good service by caliiuy attention to a new importation of 
boiled beef from Australia, Messrs. M‘Call, of Houndsiitch, lave 
on sale a first consignment of 60,000Ibs. of Australian beef, and 
have made arrangements for taking a similar quantity every month. 
The meat is the best Australian beef, not salted, but carefully 
stewed and packed in tins hermetically sealed. It has none of the 
common objectionable appearances or flavours of preserved meat; 
and, being ready cooked, is exceedingly cheap at the retail price of 
7d. the pound without bone. This is not more than 6d. a pound 
with bone; and if it Le true that one company in Australia 
could send us annually the beef of ten thousand fat oxen at this 
price, some of us may yet live to sce beef coming down in price in 
the general markets of this country. 

‘The testimonial to be presented to the celebrated 
surg-on, Dr. Baker Brown, is now on view at Mr Benson's, 25, Old 
Bond-Street, by whom it was designed and manufactured. It con- 
sists of a silver dessert service of six pieces—centrepicce, plateau, 
and four fruit-stands cv suite, of a very chaste classic pattern, the 
ornimentation in that re-pect harmonising admirably with the 
very graceful outlines of the various pieces. The ccntrepiece kas 
six arms and a centre glass for cither flowers or fruit; while the 
crest of Dr. Browu—-an eagle displayed—has been judiciously in- 
troduced at the base. ‘The foilowing inscription occupies a promi- 
nent position on the centiepicc: :—* Presented to Baker Brown, Esq., 
F.R.C.S. (Examd.), by several of the nobility, gentry, and members 
of the medical profession, both in this country and abroad, in token 
of their appreciation of his marked surgical skill an] singular success 
in the treatment of female discaces. March, 1867.” 


The Lord Chancellorship of Ireland, vacant by the 
resignation of the Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, has Decn con- 
ferred on Mr. Brewster, the Lord Justice of Appeal. There is now 
no doubt that the resignation of Mr. Blackburne was brought about 
by Lord Naas. The circumstances are thus stated by the Daily 
Express :—“ About ten days ago a gentleman tiliiog ahigh judicial 
position waited upon the Lord Chancellor as the bearer of an official 
Communication from some members of the Irish Government. This, 
in plain English, amounted toa request that he would resign the 
Chanceilorship, in order to facilitate some arrangement which it 
was thought desirable to make, The Chancellor lost no time in 
communicating with Lord Derby, at whose request he had accepted 
the office. He forwarded to the Premier evide ice of the most con- 
clusive kind that the iilness from which he suitercd was rapidly 
disappearing, and would leave him as capable of fulfillin.s the duties 
of his office as he was on the day when he accepted it. Lord 
Derby's reply was what might have been expected from the 
Minister and the man, He perempiorily refused to accept Mr. 
B atsburne’s resignation, and there the matter eaded. Some few 
tays afterwards 4 contemporary informed the public that the Lord 
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Chancellor was about to retire, and detailed, with the most minute 


circumstantiality, the legal changes that would thereupon ensue 


This unfounded assertion we were authorised to contradict, and we 
terday the Lord Chanesilor had no intention 
hovever, Lor! Nias went to London and 


may add that until ves 
of retivin OaM 
had an it view rd Derby. It. resale wis emba 
scond lenr, fiom which it would appear thst the Premie 
been led in the meautime to look upon the str 
eNor's retirement in a diferent light. 
rally unwilling to c 
of clinging to office, iumediate'y transmitted his re 
Lord Deroy.” 


FOREIGN SCRAPS. 


— 


A letter from Madrid published by the Zadependince 
Bilge, says: —The other evening several individuals were arrested 
at the Theatre Royal for imitating the barking of dogs as the Queen 
entered her box. 

M. de Lavalette, Minister of the Interior, has issued 
a circular to the prefects, dated 21st instant, with reference to the 
late workmen's riots at Roubaix, in which he says, © The Govern- 
ment is firmly resolved to maintain the public peace and respeet 
for individual liberty.” mn 

Signor Natale Perelli died in Philadelphia, on the 
28th ult. He was once a well reputed tenor, but of late years has 
been known as a fashionable music-teacher, ID: wrote sever 
operas, one of which, Clarissa Harlowe, based on Richartson's 
dreary old story of that name, was produced in Italy many years 
ago, Percili was much esteemed by all who knew him. 

A Royal decree has been issued at Madrid respect- 
ing the measures to be taken to restore public order in the evet of 
a riot. Under this decree suspected individuals may be arrested 
and couveyed wherever the Government may think fit. Foreigners 
entering Spain must be provided with a document certifying their 
identity, otherwise they will be arrested. 

The nuptials of the Count of Flanders are fixed for 
the 25th of April, and they are expected to arrive at Dusseldorf on 
the 27th, when a grand ball will be given by the city, and a series 
of rejoicings and grand doings will commence. Brussels will also 
express the popular joy on the entry of the august couple by public 
rejoicings. for which the city authorities aud the Government to- 
gether will furnish the neccssary funds. 


A contest is raging in the French press about 
Galileo. The clericals deny that he was ever persecuted, and affect 
t» deny his importance as a scientific man. Dut Galileo first as- 
signed to cach planet its place in the procession round the sun, and 
marked the course of cach in the celestial pageant; and for this 
crime he was sentenced to torture and incarceration, and the poor 
old septuagenarian saved his quivering limbs from the rack only by 
declaring that to be false which he, the persecuted, knew, as well 
as his persecutores, to be true. 


One of the Belgian Ministers has got himselfinto a 
scrape with the working classes by using certain violent language 
with respect to them by way of giving polnt to his o'jections to 
In fact, his position is pretty much a parallel 
of that in which Mr. Robert Lowe place himself in his famous 
About 600 of the workmen of Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Verneis, and Liege held a meeting last Sunday, in which a 
set of resolutions were unanimously carried constituting a formal 


universal suffrage. 


anti-reform oration. 


protest against the accusations of the Minister. 


A Horre Revence.—A man named Chevrier 
having been condemned at Auxerre (Yonne) to two months’ im- 
prisonment for an indecent assault upou a girl, named Montarlier, 
The term of his punishment 


swore to be revenged on the parents. 
expired, and, on his being set free, he went straight to their house, 
and attacked them savagely with a knife. 


the husband's life. 
been arrested. 


M. Mmile de Girardin is still very angry. ‘The 


columns of the Liberté teem with assaults on Imperialism by one 
It is the fashion to 
say that M. Emile de Girardin is a bad man to offend—a dangerous 


who did much to erect it into an institution. 


enemy; but no enemy is dangerous who keeps firing “blank cart- 
ridge,” and parading his plans of assault. M. de Girardin’s con- 
firmed enmity to the empire is very like the Italian attack on the 
Ausiro-Venetian strongholds. 
the contemplated strategy, and being forewarned are forearmed. 


On the occasion of the anniversary of the Prince 
{mperial’s birthday, the band of the gendarmery of the Guard exe- 
cuted early in the morning, as an aubade, a grand trininphal march 
by M Jules Cohen, in the courtyard of the Tuileries, beneath the 
wipt ows of the Palace. A mass was afterwards performed in the 
chapel. Various public buildings were decorated with flaga, and 
the theatres illuminated at night ia honour of the anniversary. 
Accounts from the departments describe similar manifestations in 
different towns of France. 


The most notorious robber in Croatia, Udmanics, 
was shot the other day, after a desperate fight with five gendarmes, 
who had surrounded and set fire to a house in which he had taken 
refuse. He leaped from the flames, kiiled one gendarme, wounded 
another, had thrown a third to the ground, and stepped for a 
moment to despiteh bim too, when the wounded gendarme shot 
him dead, Robberies are frequent in Croatia, and often committed 
with impunity, the robbers easily escaping over the Turkish 
frontier. Udmanics had plied his trade for several years before he 
at last met his fate. 

An account of the sale of gunpowder for the year 
1855 has just been distributed to the Senate and Legislative Body, 
showing the results of each year since June 1, 1918, the dite when 
the Government took the matter into its own hands. Since the 
last seven months of that year, up to December 51, 1865, there 
have been sold 88,052,063 kilos. of powder, for a sum of 
803,912,072f., the cost of production having been 113,434,478., 
the net profit is 155,477,594 The sale has been constantly pro- 
gressing since 1819; at that period it was only 683,558. kilos., 
whereas in 1865 it amounted to 2.935460 kilos The proceeds 
havo ricci from 3,272,016f to 12,408,080", the figure of the year 
165. 

The Church News publishes the form in which, as it 
says, the Princess Dagmar so piously renounced the distinctive 
tenets of Lutheranism. After expressiag her belief in the sevén 
sacraments, transubstaatiation, and the adoration of pictures, aad 
prayers to ths bainte, her Royal Highness was made to gay: r 


ation of the Chan- 
The Lord Chancellor, natu- 
npromize his dignity by even the appearance 
ignation to 


The wounds of the 
woman are considered mortal, but hopes are entertained of saving 
Cheviricr mado his escape, aud has not since 


The attacked are in possessicn of 


believe and confess that th» Foundation-Iead and Supreme Pastor 
ind Bishop of the [oly Greco-Ru-sian Church is our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and that from Him all Bishops, Pastors, and Teachers are 
ordainel; and thut the Ruler and Governor of the said Church is 
the Holy Ghost. “That this Church is the Bride of Christ, I also 
confess; and that ia her fs true salvation to be found, and that no 
one can possibly be sivog in anv other exceot her I believe." How 
happy the poor lri es: must kave (elt as sho thought of all ber 
relatives, still gro icg in Tulhernn darkness, far from the Holy 
Orthodux Chu ch! 

On the evening of the 16th of Murch, between six 
and seven o clock, four or tice houses, siturted on the National-road, 
at Feriol at the extremity of the Lago Maggiore, and a shipbuild- 
ing slip, fll into the lak» Sixteen persons are missing, and uo 
doubt exists that most of them, if not sll, have perished in the 
catastrophe. our houses were carried away with the ruina. The 
cause of the disaster bas nut yet been discovered. Some persons 
aliri that a subterranean current exists, for last year a terrace, 
supported by a wall, the foundations of whieh were on the bank of 
the lake, wave way; others attribute it t> geological causes, the 
borough cf Ferrato beng built on alluvicl soil, resulting from the 
overtlow of the river Jeice and the torrent Strona, which have their 
contlu nee at that spot; the boatmen and fishormen attribute it to 
some volcanic action, because at the moment of the catastrophe the 
water iu the neighbourhood was quite warin, 


The recent riots which have taken place at Roubaix 
in convection with the strike of the factory operatives in that town, 
have beea completely quell |, the presence of the troops disposing 
tho rivters to observe the Emperor's peace with the strictest respect, 
Crows are flocking in from all the neighbouring localities to gaze 
upon the havoc committet on Saturday, which is represented to be 
of the most melancholy descrip'iow. The houses attacked by the 
mob are stripped of all their furniture, which lies about the streets 
in disorder, doors and windows are chings of the past, and the looms 
are utterly broken up. The rioters ave said to be chicfly Fleminge, 
and when addressed, with a view to their pacification, by the Pre- 
fect, they replied that what they desired was work. To break up 
the looms at which they would wish to be employed is a singular 
way of expressing a desire for work, but the working classes are 
eccentric even under the regimen of universal suffrage. A fresh 
outbreak took place at the neighbouring village of Warrelos, where 
a mechacical loom, belonging to M. Leclerq Dupine, was destroyed, 
but the approach of the troops dispersed the rioters, 


The Hungarians are losing no time in effecting the 
consummation of the measure of compromise by which the ancient 
constitution is to be restored, and they are so eager for the corona- 
tion ceremony, which is to place the tinal seal upon the act, that 
the chiefs of the majority are pressing the Diet to adopt without 
alteration the result of the labours of the Great Commission, who 
lately deliberated on the common affiirs of the two countries, and 
which form the basis on which the compromise was effected. The 
Ministry have also declared that they will resign if it is not 
accepted. The debate on the compromise commenced on Wednesday, 
and it was expected thit the Radical minority wonld, by way of 
protest, move the adjournment of the Chamber, but it seems they 
were better advised, and no proposition was brought forward what- 
ever. The Ministers of Hangary and Austria have been deliberating 
on the affairs of Croatia, A large share of independenee will be 
granted to that cvuutry, which will be represented in the 
Hungarian Diet, a3 also in the Committee of Hungarian Dele- 
gates charged with the settlement of common affairs in concert with 
the Deputies from the western provinces of the Empire. The coro- 
nation of the King and Queen is said to be appointed for the second 
half of the mouth of May. 


A gentleman anda well-dressed young woman went, 
a short time since, to one of the restaurants in the Champs-Llysées, 
and ordered dinuer in a private room. All passed tranquilly till 
the meal was concluded and cigars and champagne served, when, 
after a short delay, the woman rushed down stairs in a state of 
great excitement, stating that the gentleman had attempted to kill 
her. She said that she had been acco-tel by himon the boule- 
vards, he saying she was Caroline, anl upon her roplying that aha 
was pot, he persi-ted that she was, aul askel ber to accompany 
him to diuner, to which she consented. But whea they had finished, 
he suddenly jumped up, and exclaimed, * I sce you are not Caro- 
line, aud I am going to kill you!” She, however, made her escape, 
anil the proprietor of the restaurant, thinking this was a scheme of 
the gentleman, whom he knew as a castolner, to get rid of the 
woman, tok no further notice of the mutter. However, hearing 
nothing more during an hour, he at last entered the room, and 
found the gentleman extended on the sofa, bleeding profusely from 
a weuud in the region of the heart. At trst suspicions were en- 
tertained that he had been wounded Dy ihe woman, but upon the 
table was found, written in pencil, on a pieco of paper, “ Caroline, 
my researches for you have been unsuccessful. Life without you is 
become insupportable; therefore I div.” Ile was couveyed to the 
Hospital Beaujon, but his state inzpircs serious fears. 


HgscCgFORTH no one will doubt the valuable properties of Du Barry's 
health-restoring Revalenta Arabica Invalids' and Infants’ Food, since to the 
blessings it has received from Invalids whose position was deemed hopel 
we may now add tha: of his Holiness the Pope, whose health has been stand 
fectly restored by it after years of unsuccessful medical treatment, We quote 
from the Gazette du Midi:—" Rome, July 21, 1866.—The health of the Holy 
Father is excellent, especially since, abandoning all other remedies, he has 
confined himseit entirely to Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, of which he 
consumes a plateful at every meal. Lt has produced a surprisingly beneficial 
effect on his health, and his Holiness cannot praise this excellent food too 
highly.” This delicious Food restores yood appetite, perfect digestion, 
stiong nerves, sound lungs an? licer, refreshing sleep, functional regularity 
and energy, to the most dissdercd or entcebled, curing speedily and 
eifectnally indigestion (dyspe; , habitual constipation, diarrhea, haamore 
rhoids, liver complaints, flatulcney, nervousness, biliousness, all Kinds of 
fevers, sore thrvats, catarrhs, cols, influenza, noises in the head and ears, 
rheumatism, gout, impurities of tle blo d, eruptions, hysteria, neural, 
irritability, sleeplessness, low sp riis, despondency, spleen, acidity, palpita- 
ton of the heart, heartburn, huadache, debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, 
nausea and vomiting even in pregnancy, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, bron- 
chitis, consumption, scrofula, tshtuws of the chest, pains at the pit of the 
stomach, between the shoulders, &s., atrophy, or wasting away of the body 
in old and young, saving fifty tin. s i's cost in other remedies, We extract 
a few more out of more than 63,000 curcs:—The Marchioness de Brehan ,of 
seven years’ liver complaint, wasting away, debility, nervousness, with a 
nervous palpitation, bad diges'ion, siveplessnese, and nervous agitation. 
Cure No. 1,771: Lord Stuut d- Decies, Lord Lieutenant ef Waterfurd, of 
many years’ dyspepsia. No. 49,852: “Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, gsthina, cough, constipation, flatuléncy, spasms, 
sickness, and voiniting.—Maria Joly." Cure No. 46,270: Mr. James 
of Frimley, Surrey, of 350 ews discased lungs, spitting of bleed, liver 
derangement, and partial deatiess. Cure No. 54,816: The Rev, James T. 
Campbell, Fakcnhua, NƏ, of “indigestion and torpidity of the liver 
which had resisted ull wedical treatment.” In tins at ts. 18i; iib., $a 94, 5 
dibs., 43 bd.; dibs. lis. Léibs,, 2as.; Báile., 403.—Banny De Baaer aad 


Co., No. 77, Regent-street, Loudon; and all Grocers 

ortant Cautiou.—Bewure of the many unsavo i ó 
tations to which, withoWt authority, Baron a 

sudaciously attached. 
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THE TOURIST.—ARUNDEL CASTLE. 

Now that spring has set in, and notwithstanding the weather is 
far from genial, we sha! soon be looking forward to our country 
tours to compensate us for the severe winter just past. From time 
to time we shall give illustrations, and point out places of interest 
where a visit can be paid with pleasure and advantage. For 
instance, here is Arundel Castle, which lies convenient on the 
London and Svuth-Coust line; and from " Black’s Guide ” we ex- 
tract the following particulars : — 

“ We must go very far back, indeed, into the shadows and mists 
of the past to trace the origin of Arundel Castle. That the keep 
was built by Saxon hands we cannot doubt; but whether by the 
great Alfred, our hero-king, or by the stout Earl Godwin, it is im- 
possible to determine. The manor of Arun lel, at Icast, belonged 
to both. King Alfred bequeathed it to his son Adhelm, ar? it 
afterward: passed into the hands of th t great Ear! wi i 
vonstantly rebuked the weak ul of Edward the Ceoufes-o 
After tho famous battle of Hastings, the Cast! 
tion, assuredly, then 
existed — was givens 
by the liberal Con- 
queror (and not the; 
Castle alone, but a 
rich earldom with 
some fifty thousand 
acres of good Sussex 
lind) to one of his 
bravest ci tains, a 
wealthy Norma 
kaizh Roger de 
Monte Guinerico, En- 
glished into Roger de | 
Montgomery. From 
that time to this i 
earldom has been con- 
sidered as * appurie- 
uante and belonging 
to the Castell of 
Arundell.’ 

“ Roger de Mont- 
gomery was not in- 
sensible to the pic- 
turesque beauties of 
this delightful spot, 
and resided here until 
his death in 1094. | 
As Augustus is said 
to have found Rome 
` brick,’ and to have 
left it ‘marble,’ sv 
the Earl Roger found 
Arundel Castle no- 
thing better than a 
sqaare massive keep,’ 
and left it a formid- 
able stronghold. The 
dungeon and the, 
south - eastern front , 
are supposed to have 
been erected by him. 
The third Earl, Ro- 
bert de Belesine, re- 
belling against Henry 
L. further strength- 
ened its defences; 
and the Castle was 
strong enough, some ý 
few years later, to 
defy the army of King 
Stephen, and ensure 
safety to the person 
of the Empress Ma- 
tilda, his implacable 
rival. 

“The Lord of 
Arundel, at this time 
(A.D. 1139), was Wil 
liam de Albini, the 
second husband ol J 
King Henry's widow, 
Adeliza. In the old 
chronicles heis~poken 
of as William-wich- 
the-Strong-Hand, a 
laudatory epithet h 
acquirel through a 
deed of almost incre 
dible daring. Onu 
upon a time, the 
Queen of Francie, 
then a widow, being 
enamoUred of a gal- 
lant and comely 
knight of her own 
nation, and believing 
— as all lady-loves , 
believe of their lovers | 
—that no one could 
equal him in manly 
sports and valiant 
actions (and discerning that could she compel the world to sce him 
with her eyes, and to admit him to be so illustrious a knight, then 
truly she might wed him without shame), decreed a tournament at 
Paris, and proffered notable prizes to all who acquitted themselyes 
in it with honour. A nong the knights who hastened to this great 
Festival of Lanccs was brave William de Albini, and there he be- 
haved himself with such exceeding prowess that he attractel the 
atteation of the Quean. In those times. beauty was readily won 
Ly valour, and the Queen, scorning her conquered lover, offered 
the Albini costly jewels, and, more precious than jewels, her royal 
ha id. But the Earl being betrothed to the fair Queen Adeliza, re- 


jac 1 the lady's proffer, whereupon she was much angered, and re- 
sulved to be avenge |. 


—for xo fortifica 


\ 
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` So she persuaded him to walk with her into a certain garden, 
and led him into a cave, where there was a fi-rce lion, which she 
pretended she was desirous of showing him. ‘ He is very fierce,’ 
said she. tauntingly. * Women, not men,’ retorted the Earl, ‘ may 
fear his temper eouddenly ahe clused a folding doer upon him, 
and remareelessly left him to a dreadful fate But be, wrapping 
bis cloak around his arm, went beldly up to the lion, thrust bis 
hand inte hie mourn and placked auth tong Then, return 
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ing into the palace, he prevailed upon a maid of honour to present 
| it to the baffled queen. 

“ So when William de Albini returned to England, the lion was 

placed upon his shield, and men agreed to call him ‘ William-with- 
| the-Strong-Hand,.’ 

“ From the Albinis this famous Castle passed into the hands of 
| the Fitzalans--the male line of the Albinis terminating with the 
| Earl Hugh in 1248-—and Isabel de Albini, his sister, marrying the 

Fitzalan of Oswaldestre. A notable race were the Fitzalans, and 
progenitors of the royal family of Scotland—the ill-fated Stuarts! 
[his Fitzalan, the fortunate possessor of the great Earldom of 
Arundel and its magnificent estates, was not unworthy to wear the 
honours of the brave Albinis. In the wars of Henry III. with his 
barons, he played no inconsiderable part, and was one of the most 
| powerful adherents of that monirch. In the bloody battle of 
Lewes he fought very va'iaatiy, but ‘the victory fell to the 
Barons,” and!Arundel was tak n prisoner. ‘To trace up the noble 
deeds of the Fitzalans and the N rfolks to the present time woull 
till volumes. We have simply space to allude to the castle asain 


ARUNDEL CASTLE. 


“The Castle of Arundel has a magnificent presence like that 
of one of the stout old barons who ence filled its halls with 
chivalry and beauty. It stands on a well-wooded eminence, and 
looks down into the placid waters of the Arun gently flowing 
through sce and flowers in its very shadow. Passing onwards, 
the eye r-ts upon the ancient town lying in the adjacent valley, 
upon its tall spires and fantastic roofs, and sweeps in the distance 
the waters of the purple sea. All around and about the Castle is 
the lvatioe-s of venerable elms and the majesty of stalwart oaks— 
old enough and stout enough they seem to have waved their 
branches to the wind when an Albini or a Fitzalan rode by. 

t The principal points of interest at Arundel consists. however, 
of comparatively modern features. From the siege of it by Waller 
and his Roundheads until the accession to the title of the eleventh 
duke, 


Its huge old halls of knightly s'ate 

Dis:nantled lay and desolate.’ 

He, however, determined to render it worthy of the ancient earldom, 
and to restore it to its pristine glory ; a noble laboar, in which he 
sccupied himself from 1786 to 1815. In twenty-nine years be 
apent, it is said, npwards of £690,000. The great Quadrangle, 
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with its fine bas-relief of King Alfred instituting Trial by Jury, 
designed by Rossi; the Baronial Chapel, with its buttresses and 
pinnacles, and quaint foliage in stone; the Barons’ Hall, a magni- 
ficent banquet-chamber, exquisitely finished; the Library, and its 
sculptured windows, its Gothic roof, its columned recesses—a 
splendid apartment, 117 feet in length by 35 in width; the great 
drawing-room, with its panoramic views of the valley of the Arun, 
and its portraits of the dead, are the more remarkable additions 
which witness to the fine taste and noble liberality of the duke who 
designed them. 

“The Barons’ Hall is intended to commemorate the signal victory 
won by the bold barons over a weak monarch at Runnymede, 
when that great charter was signed which is the title-deed to our 
inheritance of English freedom. Seventy-one feet in length, and 
thirty-five in breadth; its roof of Spanish chestnut, elaborately 
carved with curious figures; its thirteen blazoned windows, rich in 
glowing hues, portraying each some grand old baron, and one 
magnificent window, representing the ratification of the charter by 
King Jolin in the presence of Cardinal Pandolfo, Cardinal Langton, 
Almeric, the Master 
of the Knights-Tem- 
plars, Baron Fitz- 
walter, and a throng 
of peers and prelates ; 
one may wander 
through this haunted 
hall like a poet lost 
in a glorious dream, 
and tread with silent 
reverence the boards 
chequered by purple 
diamonds where the 
light falls through 
each painted pane. 
This triumphal cham- 
ber was inaugurated 
on the 15th of June, 
1815—three days be- 
fore the battle of 
Waterloo, and on the 
600th anniversary of 
the consecration oi 
English liberty. 
Twenty-two illus- 
trious men, kith and 
kin of the Howards, 
were among the 300 
guests present upon 
this occasion.” 

Tne THREATENED 
STRIKE Or ENGINE- 
DRIVERS.—The con- 
cessions made by 
several railway com- 
panies to the demands 
preferred by engine- 
drivers and firemen in 
their service have not, 
as it proves, been in 
all cases sufficiently 
acceptable to the 
men, and the danger 
of a strike survives 
as more than a poe 
sibility for some 
lines. In reply to 
the circular on this 
subject, issued by the 
directors of the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and 
South Coast Rail- 
way, the deputation 
of engine-drivers and 
firemen in that com- 
pany's employ have 
sent to the board a 
statement which is 
summed up by an 
expression of regret 
“that, as tho case at 
present stands, the 
omission of any allu- 
sion to the mileage 
and shed days, and 
the proposal of the 
directors on hours 
and wages, are not at 
all satisfactory, and 
they cannot consent 
to work under them.” 
As regards the ques- 
tion of time, the meu 
state explicitly that 
their desire is to work 
day by day, as nearly 
as possible, ten hours; 
and in cases where 
that must be ex- 
ceeded, that their 
overtime shall count 
lby the excess daily, and nut by the excess over sixty hours 
weekly. As to the question of pay, they insist that no in 
competent or inexperinced man should be employed to drive 
an engine, and that for a man thoroughly qualified they think 
7s. Gd. a day is not extravagant remuneration. The board ot 
the North-Eastern Railway received a deputation of their meu 
at York, on Friday week, and did not succeed in adjusting the 
dispute. Although the directors consented to limit the hours of 
work as desired, they would not concede the advance asked for in 
the rate of wages ; so the threatened resignations are expected. 
| The men on the Great Eastern line are to submit their claims for- 
mally to the direction of that company. Sir Daniel Gooch, chair- 
| man of the Great Western Railway Company, has met the demands 
jaddressed to his board in the most conciliatory spirit, and ail 
| matters of dispute on that line have been amicably arranged. Tie 
| ten hours a day limit has been conceded, and all overtime is to be 
jpaid for. The demand for increased wages is withdrawn. The 
memorial of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
|Company’s drivers and firemen has been sent in to the board, and 
‘the superiniendent of the line has appointed the 30th inst. (to-day) 
to receive a deputation to discuss the claims advauced 
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{EXTRAORDINARY Di ORCE CASE. 


Boor v. Boor.—The petitioner, Charlotte Boot, prayed to be | 


judicially separated from her husband, Richard Webster Boot, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, on the ground of his adultery 
with Eliza Brenton. The respondent denied the charge. 

The Queen's Advocate and Dr. Tristram appeared for the peti- 
tioner. The respondent conducted his case in person. 

The petitioner was the daughter of Mr. George Smith, a gentle- 
man of property and a magistrate in Cornwall, and in 1859 she 
married the respondent, who was then, as he is still, perpetual 
curate of Pezneth, near Dudley, in Staffordshire. He received no 
fortune with his wife, but from the time of the marriage down to 
1865 her father assisted them by frequent advances of money. 
They cohabited at the parsonage at Pezneth, and had four chil- 
dren, of whom one is dead. In August, 1863, Eliza Brenton, a 


young girl, who was then between thirteen aud fourteen years of | 


age, entered their service as nurserymaid, and remained until the 
end of 1864. Previously to her leaving, Mrs. Boot had to complain 
ofher husband's attentions to her, but no serious suspicions were 
aroused until, in the course of 1865, certain letters were fourdina 
cash-box, about the safe custody of which the respondent had 
written to his wife in terms of anxiety. At this time he was away 
from home, owing to his circumstances having become embarrassed, 
and was accompanied, as it afterwards turned out, by Eliza Bren- 
ton. The letters, which were addressed to the respondent, were all 
in Eliza Brenton’s handwriting, and extended from May or June, 
1865, to nearly the end of the year. In one, dated June 25, 
she thus wrote: 

“ My very dear, dear Minister.—I hope you are quite well. I 
have looked at your portrait several times. It is very pleasant to 
love, and be loved in return. I shall be glad to see you, for I 
know you love me. I kiss your carte de visite, and try to think it 
is yourself. You know I love you very dearly. I hope Mrs. Boot 
and the children are quite well. My mother and all are quite well. 
You know how I am myself,” &c. 

The other letters were couched in much the same terms, and some 
were addressed “ My own, my dearest Ebby ’—a pet name of the 
responder t—and were signed, “ Your very loving and affectionate 
Issy.” In one she expressed a great desire to hear the respondent 
preach—a wish, the Queen’s Advocate added, in which others 
might share, but for very different reasons. Inquiries were then 
instituted, and the result was the discovery of circumstances which 
convinced the petitioner that her husband had been for a consider- 
able time carrying on an adulterous intercourse with Eliza Brenton. 

In support of the petition, a fellow-servant, Jane Dunstan, 
deposed that the respondent and Eliza Brenton used to sit up 
together at the parsonage, and that on one night she 
found him in her bed-room, Eliza Brenton being then undressed. 
It was also proved that in September, 1865, he passed some nights 
with her at a hotel at King’s-cross, where they passed as father 
and daughter, and occupied separate bed-rooms; that in the fol- 
lowing October they were at Havre, sleeping in a double-bedded 
room at the Hotel de l'Europe, and still passing as father and 
daughter; and that in December they lived together at Brighton, 
but occupied separate bed-rooms. ‘The respondent then went to 
America alone, and returned in the following March, when be lived 
for a short time in a small house rented by Eliza Brenton’s mother 
at Dudley. A chambermaid at the Hotel de l’Europe deposed that, 
on the occasion of the visit of the respondent and Eliza Brenton, 
one of the beds in the room occupied by them was not used; but 
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j she admitted, on cross-ex :mination by the respondent, that when 
| he and Eliza Brenton arrived there, the house was very full. 
The respondent, in stating his case to the jury, admitted that he 
‘had been guilty of an indiscretion in taking as a companion on his 
tour the “ poor fatherless child,” whom he should call before them, 
impressing on them that she was now not more than 17 years of 
age, and stated that the regard which he entertained for her was 
| the result of the attention which for six months she paid, to the 
injury of her own health, to his “ poor child now in heaven.” He 
added that at the time his own embarrassments, which culminated 
in bankruptcy, had brought him to such a state of mind that he 
felt he could not safely travel alone, and that he could get no one 
else to accompany him. He called 

Eliza Brenton, a sinall, fair girl, who scarcely looked her age, 
and who at once entered the witness-box. Her appearance excited 
| much interest, and her examination by the respondent, who always 
addressed her as “ My child,” while she invariably r plied “Papa,” 
| was listened to in almost profound silence. Her bearing was calm 
and collected; her answers were cf the most direct kind; and 
| when, in the course of cross-examination, she became confused as 
to dates, it was only fora moment. She deposed on her examina- 
tion and cross-examination that on leaving the parsonage in 
| January, 1865, Mr. Boot placed her at school at Malvern; that in 
| March he called and took her to Cheltenham, where they spent 
| the night at the Plough Hotel, occupying a double-bedded room, 
and parsing as father and daughter; that she then called him 
|“ Papa ” for the first time at his request; that she afterwards ac- 


same room), to Paris, and then to Brighton; that in April, 
| 1866, he placed her at school at Brill, near Oxford, where he 
| occasionally visited her; that he also stopped for a short time 
at her mother’s house; that last Christmas she accompanied 
him to London, and they occupied the same lodgings in the 
Waterloo-road ; that he then placed her at a school at Nuneaton, 
where she still continues; and that he paid all her school expenses, 
and also provided her with dresses. In answer to the question 
from the respondent, ‘‘ Was there at any time, under any circum- 
| stances, anything improper between us?” she answered, promptly 
| and quickly, “ No, never.” The respondent also wished to ask her 
|a question in respect of a promise by him to her father on his death- 
bed in 1864, but it was not allowed to be put. It also appeared, 
from a letter written by the respondent to Mr. Smith, that in 1865 
Eliza Brenton had undergone an examination by a medical man. 
In this letter he stated that the result of the examination was to 
establish his innocence, but no proof was now offered on the point. 

Mr. Boot then addressed the jury, and implored them not to blast 
the character of Eliza Brenton, or to add to the misery of his aged 
mother, who was at that moment probably on her knees praying 
that their verdict might vindicate his innocence. 

The Queen’s Advocate, in reply, urged that the respondent had 
added to his guilt by tutoring the poor girl whom he had ruined to 
swear to what it was impossible to believe, aud pointed out that at 
the very time he was expending so much money upon her, his wife 
and children were dependent for their support on her father’s bounty. 

His Lordship, in summing up, commented on the theatrical 
appeal made to them by the respondent, but counselled them, if 
they fairly could, to put a charitable construction on his conduct, 
and to see ifit could be consistent with innocence. He pointed out 
that the letters referred to were written by Eliza Brenton after the 
visit to Cheltenham, and that they were of a character which should 
have caused the respondent to be careful of his intercourse with 
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companied him to London, then to Havre (where they occupied the | 


her. According to his own suggest on, he had promised her dying 
father to watch over her as a child, and he had fulfilled his pro- 
mise by making her a partner in his rambles, and the sharer of a 
common bed-room, she being then a girl of sixteen years of age. 
A story which carried less of innocence with it than that which he 
had told was seldom heard, but it was for the jury to say whether 
they believed it. 

The jury, without leaving the box, found that the respondent 
had committed adultery with Eliza Brenton as alleged. 


THE EASTER VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 

Dover has been chosen for the Easter Monday Review. For 
five yeirs it ha: been held at Brighton. A change from the Sussex 
Downs to a Surrey heath was tried in 1863, but the ground was 
limited, the day was wet, and Guildford had far too little accommo- 
dation, while the prices charged were exorbitant. This failure has 
made all concerned in the matter almost afraid to try another 
change. Brighton has unlimited accommodation for visitors, and 
for the Volunteers who usually spend their Easter holidays at the 
place of review, combining duty and pleasure. Brighton, too, is 
always liked by Londoners. In the mere matter of accommoda- 
tion Dover cannot at all compare with Brighton; but Folkestone, 
for once, will come to the rescue of its chief rival, aud the railway 
authorities will render the alliance all the assistance in their power 
by running eheap and frequent trains between the two places. 
Dover has attractions that even Brighton cannot boast of—the 
regular troops at Dover and Shorncliffe will take part in the review ; 
the fortifications, for which the country has paid so mach, will be 
open to inspection; the castle is an object of interest; Canterbury 
is within easy reach of Dover, and so are Deal and Walmer. 
Steamboats will take volunteers and their friends, at nominal 
charges, to Calais and Boulogne. If the weather be fine, we think 
we may safely predict that the Easter Monday Review of 1867 
will be a success, and the decision of the commanding officers will 
be approved by those who after all are most concerned, the volun- 
teers, who attually give up one day of their holidays in order to 
serve their country, by qualifying themselves to take an active 
part in her defence. 


ENGLISH RECRUITS. 
Tue illustration of Engiish recruits, above given, is from a 
drawing by ‘Phiz,” and is so characteristic and expressive in 
itself, that really little description is necessary, unless we went into 
an imaginary history of the causes which induced that strangely- 
assorted group to severally take the preliminary binding shilling. 
Whether they will all “pass the doctor” is questionable, At all 
events, they are on the point of being billeted; and if we take the 
looks of the female as an index of her estimation of them, we sheuld 
say she didn't like the looks of them at all. Yet each of them has 
his little history, which could be readily elaborated into a column 
or two; but, as we have not that space to spare, we must leave our 
readers to conjure up their histories themselves, for their is plenty 
of scope in the sketch. 
ey 
We understand that the formation of the Civil 
Service Boat Club has beon deferred for the present. The Oxford 


and Cambridge Bout Race has been tixed for Saturday, the 13th 
of April. 
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now no longer any doubt. The County Franchise, as 


H. W. L. B. suggested by a £15 rating, will be altered in committee, and 


Moon's changes.........New Moon, 4th day, 10h. 4m. p.m. 


i 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


PUBLISKIXNO DEP ARTMEET,— Al letters to bo addressed to the Epiror, Drury 
House, Dryry-court, St. Mary-le-Strand, London. 

*,* Correspondents Anding tboir questions unanswered will undors!and 
that we are unable to so, elther from theip peculiarity, ov the: our 
correspondents with little trouble could readily obtain the information 
themselves 
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REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABLOAD. 


THE FUTURE OF REFORM. 


Tur Conservative Reform Bill has becn read a second 
time. On the 8th of next month the question ef Reform 
will enter upon another phase. ‘The House of Commons 
will, in committee, commence the business of amendment, 
and, out of the various discussions to be then evolved, we 
shall at last get a final legislative act. The matter 
now for consid: ration is: What will be the result of all this 7 
We must decide as to the future by the light which the 

ast and present give to us. Mr, Disraeli’s speech of 
Monday hight was a very rare exhibition of tact and 
audasity of brilliant rhetoric and skilful sophistry. It cer- 
tainly indicated the position of himself and party when he 
told Mr. Gladstone “that he neither wished to accept 
conditions of the right honourable gentleman, or to offer 
him any.” Last week Mr. Gladstone certainly broke loose 
in a way neither likely to promote his own dignity nor 
advance the good of the question which he undertook to 
argue upon. At the first reading of the Bill Mr. Glad- 
stone certainly showed a temper, an impulsiveness, and a 
taunting manner unworthy of his great abilities, and the 
cause Which he pleaded. Unfortunately this especial mea- 
sure is fraught with umense citieuttics, Any proposition 
as to Reform which only slightly deals with the distribu- 

tion of seats is in itself a delusion. Last year, when Mr. 
Gladstone brought in the Reform Bill of the Whig 
Ministry, a much more compichensive messnre of distribu- 
tion was suggested. ‘Ihe proposals or Russell-Glad- 
stone Government were defeated, certainly not on the 
question of the distribution of cl ctoral districts, but 
it is difficult to tell how much Cefceticn must have been 
caused through those whose boroughs were to be dis- 
franchised. Parliament bas to purily and reform itself, 
and, in these times of little agitation, it requires men of 
wenderful self-denial to be ready to advocate the abroga- 
tion of their own special boroughs. Mr. Disraeli simply, 
by his Bill, deprives thirty of the smaller towns having 
two members of one of their representatives, and gives 
he spoil to the counties and a few large towns. ‘The 
Chancellor of the txchequer is act'ng out of expe- 
diency, though he knows by the “logic of facts” that 
what he is doing is neither equitable nor liberal. What 
she to do if he wants to pass a Bill and save his party? 
Conciliate many members of the Opposition who know 
that, were the leader of their own party to have his way, 
their political existence: would now be ended. Personal 
safety is better, in the estimation of many worthy men, 
than political progress, and, therefore, when their chief, 
Mr. Gladstone, talked last week ¿t the meeting at his 
house ae opposing the second reading of the 
Reform Bill, it is to be understood why there were 
murmurs of dissent. Mr. Gladstone is always certain of his 
seat, and he wants to get back again to the warm abode of 
office, while many on his side of the House justly say, 
“But what of ourselves?” Jad the second reading of 
the Reform Bill been ccfeatcd, it is not at all improbable 
Lord Derby would have advised the Queen to dissolve 
Parliament, and then have appealed to tlie country for sup- 
port. This course would have instantly caused the position 
of many members to have been jeopardised, and besides, 
two dissolutions would by this means take place instead of 
ane. Asa matter of course, after the passing of any Re- 
form enaetment, as the constituencies newly coming into 
existence must demand representation, tLe House of Com- 
mons must be dissolved and a new Parliament cleeted. 
The passing of the second reading of the Reform Bill is a 
pledge that the country is not to be disturbed by the com- 
motion of a new election for the preżent. But what next z 
The honour and dignity of the Conservative Government are 
saved, and Reform goes into another stare. In a month 
hence, the Conservative bantling will assume entirely new 
proportions. Some of its most curious graces will be taken 
from it, and, in measure, it may become a healthy, though, 
we suspect, never a very Vigorous creation. Mr. Disraeli, with 
a qesint humour, brought it into the world with a balancing 
pole, called “dual voting,” and he now says he thinks 
ìt can dispense with the contrivance. So far, sọ good. lle is 
literally angry that people should talk about a Lodger 
Franchise and suggest it as an addition of their own. ‘Ihe 
Chancellor of the Exchequer claims that he was, and still 
is, the father of the Ledzer Franchise that came into the 
world when he proposed a Reform Billin 1859, and that, as 
8 matter of course, it shall not be lost sight of. ‘There is 
only one point, it appears to us, that the Government will 
really stand or fall by, and that is the Household Rating 
Suffrage. 
shape 


into new forms, but that all householders who are 


D o.w.) 1 hii zal rt | probably £12 will be the figure of reduction. 
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House, and who may be more interested in his views than 


n Mr. Disracli's, that he should demonstrate his senti- 
nents upon a larger distribution of boroughs, so that the 


-imple plan may he revealed to those surrounding him whom 
he intends to stab to the heart. 
ont of the gentleness of his sweet and generous nature, 


Politically, Mr. Disracli, 


proposes to stab to the heart as few members as is possible, 


and therefore be can atfordto taunt Mr. Gladstone with the 


wish to sacrifice the innocentsof bis own party. ‘The glittering 
words of Mr. Disraeli show a great comprehension of that 
which is mostexpedient; but, nevertheless, a time must come 
when all the vagarics of mere expediency will be swept 
away, and when a great measure of distribution will be en- 
forced by the volition ofa strong and intelligent nation. 
The present measure, though not so wide and complete as 
may be desired, is yet a great one. It is greater than any 
other which has ever ha: any serious chance of acceptance. 
Radicalism may ask justly for a downward extension, so 
that the industrial orders may participate more fairly in the 
conduct of the State, and this it will obtain in a degree 
under the present measure, while a lateral extension of the 
franchise will also be carried out; and education, apart 
from mere money, will be more greatly represented. In 
all the debates that have taken‘place, no mention is made of 
the House of Lords. In the Upper louse property and 
vested interests arc fully represented, and, therefore, when 
it is urged that a reckless democracy may give a new cha- 
racter to our Constitution, it must be remembered that, 
until the Crown is shaken, and the Upper House exists no 
longer, the change, which is prognosticated, can not ensue. 
In ashort time a great good will have been achieved by the 
passing of a Reform measure. Legislation will find a new 
impetus, and the citizens of our great Commonwealth will 
have reason for greater contentment in at least having a 
louder voice in the affairs of their country. 


London by Might. 


“RESURGAM.” 


Tits: following touching story of town life is so well known to the 
writer in all its harrowing details that there is no occasion for him 
to vouch for its accuracy and truth. It exemplifies in a terrible 
manner the saying that ‘Sone false step may lead to perdition.” It 
shows, with a vividness unparalleled, that even the best amongst our 
poor girls may be led into error by temptation, aud achieve for their 
earthly portion that which is the wages of sin, namely, DEATIL 

A tew years ago, may be ten or thereabouts, a shoemaker, named 
Martin ‘Lutcombe, occupied a small shop in a back sirect at Ciel- 
sea. 

H: had two daughters, Hannah :.nd Agnes. Hannah was several 
years older than her sister, and tall and dark, while Agnes was 
below the average le ght, fair, ai men paint the angels, biviag blue 
eyes, a lull round face, and a ravishing swile ever playing round 
herr sy lips. 

When their mother died, the girls were sixtecn aud twenty years 
old respectively. 

Mariin Tutcombe felt her d-ath very severely, and took to drink- 
ing, as a mesas of assuaging his griw, 

Agnes noticed t'is with th: utmost regret, but Hannah only said 
“Let him drink; we can get our own living, I daresay.” 

“ How,” inquire | Agnes, in (cuy. 

“Oh! there are mure ways than one. You need not fret for me. 
I shall not come to any barın,” answered Hannah, evasively. 

Things went on in a most unsatisfactory manuer lor some time. 
Hannah openly expressed her discontent, in return for which she 
received curses, and sometimes blows, frum her drunken and illite- 
rate father. 

One tiae morning when the shoemaker came down to breakfast, 
he found only one attendant there. Agnes was diligently making 
the tea, aud watching a couple of eggs as they boiled. 

“ Woere’s Hannab ?” asked Marun Tutcumbe, savagely glaring 
around him. 

“I can't tell, father,” replied Agnes; “she went ont last night 
after you struck her, and has not come back. I am anxious about 
ler, because it is 80 unusual a thing for her to stay out.” 

Martia Tutcombe's tace clouded. He seemed inclined to fly into 
a passion. Had Hannah been present he would have done so, but 
Agnes was so luving aud gentle that he could mot possibly tind fault 
with ber. = 

The ferocious power gave way to an expression of sadness. He 
turned to Agues and said, in a voice broken with emotion, “ 1 kuow 
lm not a good father, but I keep a roof over your head, child.” 

“ Did I ever reproach you, father 7” inquired Agnes. 

“Not that I kuow of,” he replied hastily. “ Hannah's a bad girl; 
she'll come to no good, and—and may I live to sce it.” 

Without waiting for his breakfast, he went into the shop, and 
commenced working vigorously, as if Le wished to stifle his thoughts. 

A week passed, and nothing wus seen of Hannah. She did not 
condescend to transmit any message, or give her relations the re- 
motest information respecting herself. 

It was Martia Tutcombe's custom to go out in the evening. Some- 
times he did not come back till past midnight, and then generally 
intoxicated. He went out as usual some days after Hannah’s dis- 
appcarance, and, to Agues’s great surprise, returned before teu. 
Wonders, she thoug!it, would never cease. Laying down her work, 


she handed her father his pipe and tobacco ; but he pushed it rudely 
away. 


‘© No, no,” he cried, “letme be; Pin put out tc-nizht. I've seen 


Hannah.” 


“ How? when?” asked Agnes, eagerly. 

ED n't ask me.” 

“ But — 

“Not a word, girl,” he cried, angrily ; “never let her name be 


In committee, the Fancy Franchises may be | mentioned in my presence ; henceforth she is no daughter of mine. 
She hus chosen her own course. 


If she were dying in the gutter, 


tated, or who can become rated, will have a vote, there is | mine should be the last hand extended to raise her.” 


[Marcu 3), 1867, 


Agnes was too much afraid of her father, in his violent moods, to 
attempt to argue with him or dispute his arbitrary will, so she 
remained silont, 

Martin Tutcombe paced the room restlessly. His face now and 
then was convul cl with rage. lle was deeply agitated, 

All at once he uttered a wild cry, passed bis hand to his heart, as 
if to stili some violent pain, and fell forward heavily on his face, 

Rushing forward, Agnes cndeavoured to raise him, but all to no 
purpose: his weight was too great for her. A purple stream welled 
froin his mouth, avd she became greatly alarmed. What could she 
do but rouse the lodgers in the house? Throwing open the door, 
she was not long ia calling fer help. The room was soon full of 
people: a doctor was sont for but his skill was useless: Martin Tut- 
combe had broken a blood-vessel, and was no more. 

Unusual excitem nt, acting upon a weakened constitution, bad 
brought about his awfully-sudden end. 

Agnes threw berself on her knees by the side of the body, and was 
with difficulty removed from the chamber of death by the sympa- 
thising epectators. 

Her father left nothing but a few shillings. The stock in the shop 
and the tools he employcd in his trade brought in another, to pay 
for his funeral, and satisfy the rapacious laudlord of the house, who 
was hangering after his rent. 

On the afternoon of the day of the funeral, Agnes was sitting in 
the shop, weeping bitterly, when the handle of the door turned: a 
light step sounded on the threshold, and a familiar voice exclaimed, 
“ It is true, then! He is gone at last!” 

Looking up, Agnes perceived her sister. 
all she was able to ejaculate. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Hanngh, seating herself. 
“Tonly heard of the old man's death this morning, or I shoul! 
have come before to offer you a shelter, for I suppose you can't 
stop here.” 

“No, indeed.” 

‘*Come with me then. I will see what can be done for you. I 
have every disposition to help you; and as for father's death, why 
it’s a happy release.” ` 

Agnes thought this a very undntiful and unfeeling way of speak- 
ing, but her situation was so ciitical that she could not afford to 
quarrel with her sister, who, in point of fact was her only friend. 

She accordingly consented to accompany her, and, putting on her 
bonnet ant shaw), they went away together. 

Ilannah resided in a well-furnished house, situated in a square 
near the King’s-road, Chelsea. It was in reality a house of bad 
repute, but Agnes was far from guessing that when she reached it 
and took up ber abode within its walls, 

In a sio.t time, however, the aciual state of affairs became appa- 
rent to her. She di-eovered that her sister was utterly abandoned 
to all sense of shame, and that she was endeavouring to place her, 
on an equaliiy with herself. 

Everything seemed to favour Hannah's plans. Agnes caine in 
contact with a young man, named Herbert Leleester, who was en- 
gaged in the City, who succeeded, undor the guise of a promise of 
marriage, in robbing her ef that whieh a woman holds most dear. 
The sisters were now on a pat. 

The full foree of the blow, which she had dealt herself, did not 
fall upon Agnes, until Mr. Leicester, tired of her charms, 
deserted her. Then it was that she was compelled to admit that 
she had overstepped the boundaries which divide virtue and vice, 
Then it was that she fell on her knees, and endeavoured to appease 
the heaven she had outraged. 

She flew like a stricken deer to an aunt, the only relation of 
which she could boust; but this person professed the Catholic reli- 
gion, and recommended ber to hide her shame in a cloister. On 
Agnes refusing to do so, she drove ber with ignominy and reproaches 
from her door, bidding her never again to darkea her threshold 
with ber polluted presence. 

Por Agnes! hers was indeed a hard, hard fate. She returned to 
her sister, and now commenced a life which is too revolting in its 
infau:us details to be long dwelt upon. 

Coutuminated, though not utterly demoralized, longing for the 
straight and narrow path, though unable to attain it, the girl hd 
the l fe cf an outcast f on s ciety. 

For her the cay hal no charms. London by night knew her 
well. She haunted the principal thoroushfares in the companion- 
shio of hor sister, lau-hing only when she had drowned care with 
drink, and achieved oU ivi n by üery potations. 

On: morning s.e rose hot and feverish from her bed; her blood 
seemed on fire, and she could not rest in the house. Hastily attir- 
ing herself in peat and unpretentious gaimeats, she walked in the 
direction of St. James's Park. 

While sitting on a bench in a retired position, the cool breeze 
fanning her heated brow, the pleasant prospect set out before her, 
the tall trees, the bleating sheep, the groups of many children all 
appear.d to her so suggestive of innocence and peace, that she felt 
then areproach, aud burst into tears. 

“Why am 1 what Iam?” she sobbed. 

While she was weeping bitterly, a young gentleman, well-dressel, 
hand-ome, having a commanding appearance, but withal a gentlo 
look, passed and re passed her. 

le stopped, aud, looking intently at her, said, “I beg your par- 
don for intruding upon your privacy, but I ean never see a pretty 
woman weeping, witiout inquiring the cause.” 

Agues shuddered. Why was this man talking to her? Iad he 
pene.rated her real character? She was indiguant, and mace him 
no answer, 

© Come,” he continued, ‘do not be shy. I have taken a fancy 
to you my little maiden, and will not leave you until I discover the 
cause of your grief ; that is to say, unless you dismiss me peremp- 
torily, and then I must perforce obey.” 

Reassured by his manner, aud u'ged oa by an irresistible im- 
pulse, Agues spoke to him. 

“ My father is dead. I aman orphan, and I am miserable,” she 
said. 

“ Have you no friends ? asked her interrogator. 

t“ None.” 

& No sister, no brother ?” 

“None,” again replied Agnes, preferring to be guilty of false- 
hood, to admitting that she had a sister, such as Haunah was. 

“ Then you are alone in the world 7’ 

t Quite.” 

“ Forgive me all these questions,” the young gentleman said. “I 
do not put them from idle curiosity. 1 have a motive. Now, tell 
me child, what do you do for a living ?” 

Agnes blushed, oh! so deeply. ‘Lhe crimson tide rushed like a 
flood over face, neck, aud shoulders ; even the tips of her fingers felt 
hot and red. Ste turned away to hide her evident confusion. 

“Ab I” said her questioner, in a compassionate tone, and taking 
a seat beside her, “I can see how it is: you are out of woik, and 
you do not like to confess your poverty, because you are unwilling 
to accept the alms you think I should press upon your acceptance. 
Poor thing, I pity you, and respect your delicacy.” 


“Oh, Hannah!" was 
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“ What if I refuse?” THEXTRICKL TATTLE. 


This speech set Agnes more at her ease. 
“ You are very kind, sir,” she said. “Then I shall immediately inform Mr. Bassett of your ante- 
“| haye every disposition to be ro; you are a milliner, I pre- | cedents, and, if you are not quickly turned out of his house, I am | = 
sume?" very much mistaken in the estimate I have formed of his} Verdi n a i lately . lueti - 
> z erdi returned to Florence immediately after the pr tion o 
Agnes nodded her head. character.” “Don Carlia” Pa ee 


“oiling all day, and sometimes all night for a miserable pit- 
tance barely sufficient to keep body aud soul together. Ab! me, 
the age we live ia P" “ How much will satisfy you?” 

“May I go now, sie?” said Agnes. “Twenty pounds will do for the present. I must have more 

“ Not yet little one. I have got done with you,” replied ber new | shortly.” 
friend. “I have not so much about me, but I will send it,” replied 

Haying half risen, she sat down again. Agnes. 

tt Where do you live?” It was arranged that the money should be sent, and Hannah 

This was a difficult quesiion to answer, but she, in her worldly | took her leave, returning to the station. 
wisdom, was equal to the occasion. Matters went on like this for twelve months. Hannah made 

“ I have no home, sir.” perpetual demands upon her sister's purse. Mr. Bassett at first 

“ No home !' humoured his wife's supposed extravagance, but at last refused to 

“ Alas! no.” give her any more money, unless rhe told him how she bestowed it. 

“ How is that? Explain.” This she dared not do. 

“Being unable to pay my rent, what few things I hal were] The supplies were stopped. 
seized this morning, and I was turned out to seek a new shelter.” Ifannah wrote several threatening letters, and fading they had 

“ Monstrous,” exclaimed the stranger. ‘Can such things be! | no effect, she came down to the farm in person. 
I fancied that, wearied with work, you bad come into the park to Agnes had gone out to solace herself with her daily walk. 
breathe the fresh air. How was I deceived! You have no home| The sister saw Mr. Bassett, and ina few words explained the 
in a city full of houses. There is not even a garret you can call | object of her visit. 
yourown! Turned into the streets of London by an inhuman * What!’ said the husband, with horror plainly depicted upon 
landlady, who bas confiscated your little effects, you are thrown | his countenance. “Do you mean to tell me seriously that 1 have 
upon this great city, and exposed to all its dangers and tempta- | been cherishing an unchaste woman ?—that I have been deceived, 
tions.” that she is a hypocrite, that my wife is unworthy of my love und 
“What am I to do?” sighed Agnes, lowering her eves. my great sacrifices for her?” 
The young man thought for a brief space, and then said, “I do mean to tell you so, and J can prove every word I say; for 
“ People call me eccentric; but being independent, I can afford to| Iam her sister, and she lived with me at the very time she 
defy their criticisms, and treat with silent contempt their inuendoeg. | met you.” 
Get up, my poor creature, and come with me.” Mr. Bassett then related the incidents attending their first 
Agnes did as he bid her. Ier head was in a whirl. Here was | meeting. 
an extraordinary adventure. What would it lead to? She could “ Her jaded appearance” said Hannah, “arose from the eflects 
not tell, but her fluttering heart beat wildly as she indulged in} of the previous night's intoxication. She has deceived you all 


“ You would not be so cruel!” said Agnes. 


reer š 2 aie A Viennese company wenty-fi artists ` wiving 
“ Try it, and see,” was Hannah's laughing rejoinder. € > company of twenty-five operetta artists are giving 


performances at the Victoria Theatre, Berlin, with much success. 


We may shortly look forward to the firt appearance ofa young 
English tenor, Mr. Alfred Bayles, who for some time past has been 
studying under Mr. I’. it. Cox, of the Royal Academy of Music. 


We learn that Camillo Sivori, who has not made a public appear- 
ance in Vienna for twenty-two years, is now the lion of the day 
there; his concerts are attended by crowds. 

Marshal Vaillant, Minister of the Imperial Household, gave a 
great fete last week, to which all the Exhibition Commissioners 
were invited. Moliere’s © Misanthrope” was performed, and the 
fete was at least the fullest of the year. 

We are grieved to learn that a sudden attack of fever has carrie 
off a Parisian pianist of some talent, M. Alfred Godard, the author 
of several meritorious compositions and a journalist of ability. For 
some years M. Godard has been associated with the manufacture 
of those pianos which bear his name. 

It is said that a company is being formed by Mr. Wyndham, of 
the New Royalty Theatre, from amongst the stars and favourites of 
our boards, to perform burlesques and ballets at the fashionable 
theatre of Enghien-les-Bains, near Paris, and also give representa- 
tions in Paris during the forthcoming summer. 

Thursday in last week, a messe solennelle composed by Prince 
Joseph Poniatowsky was celebrated in the church Saint-Eustache. 
Paris, solos sung by MM. Faure and Villaret, and the orchestra 


flattering aspirations. throughout.” directed by M. Hlurand. ‘This Mass is said to contain several 
ges š ` š: acs i A š 1. | beauties. —y 

The gentleman told her his name was Henry Bassett. He was “ That is enough,” he said quietly. He gave Hannah money in > eee : 3 Ka Raster N 
barely thirty, and, as his father died some years before, leaving | return for her communication, and she departed with glee. On the W e hear of a most favourable debut in V jenna of Mime. Maria 
him a handsome patrimony, he had been his own master for come | road she met her sister as before, but all she said was “I have Vilda m, the Zrovatore. At the Theater an der Wien Flotow's 
considerable period. seen him” Witwe Grapin has been given for the first time with extraordinary 


How Agnes reached home, after hearing this, she never knew: | Success, for the benelit of the actor Telek ; Frl. Gcistinger in the 
Fair. His housekeeper, Mrs. Myers, opened her eyes with astonish- | she was in a fainting condition, Mr. Bassett had b en waiting at principal part played and sang charmingly. Another operetta by 
ment when she beheld Agnes. the door for her. Taking her by the arm, he led her into the Klerr, entitled Der kleine Jose, played the same evening, did not 

“This young person, Mrs Myers,” said Mr, Bassett, ‘ will for | sitting-room, and placed her in a chair. enjoy 60 happy a fate. ae P . 
the present reside in my house. You will, therefore, do all in your With a stern expression, he exclaimed, “You have pursueda W ith reference to Mr. Boucicault's complaint of the dramatic 
power to make her comfortable.” systematic course of deception with me; but the end has come.” pilfering so common among stage adaptors, it would appear that it 

Mrs. Myers looked surprised, but said nothing, well knowing “Ob, no, no, no,” cried Agnes, wildly, the tears starting to her | 3 not only the large theatres furm the depredations of their minor 
that her master could not brook contradiction. eyes; “you will not cast me off.” rivals, but that the bad rule works oceasionaly the converse way. 

Agnes soon contrived to ingratiate herself with the housekeeper. “You must go. It pains me to say so. My roof, however, may Mr. Francis George Cheatham asserts that most of the ss original 
She saw Mr. Bassett every day, and the more they came in contact | no longer cover you. What you were before I met you, that must | ideas in “ Flying Scud occurred in a play written by him for the 
the more be seemed delighted with her society. you be again.” Victoria Theatre four years ago, and called “ The Vendetta” in 

During their conversations Mr. Bassett put many questions to} Agnes fell on her knees, and raised her hands in supplication. which play the chief incid: nts—the doctoring of the favourite and 
Agnes, all of which she auswered carefully. She admitted that her “ My husband! my husband!” she wailed in piteous accents. running the Derby— were derived from Mr. Angus B. Reach s novel, 
father was a small tradesman, ə drunkard, and a man of bad | For God' sake forgive me. At least I have been good anà faith- “Clement Lorimer. And yet it is this same “ Flying Scud of 
repute generally, but about her sister, and her own mode of life | ful to you.” which Mr. Boucicault Tan original authorship, quoting in re- 
previously to his meeting her, she preserved a strict silence. ference to it, “a peor thing, but mine own: 

Mr. Bassett evidently imagined her to be a poor but virtuous 
girl, and he prided himself upon being iustrumental in saving her 
from the dangers of the streets. 

He had asked Agnes to dine with him. This was an unusual 
honour, for she generally took her meals, in the housekeeper's room, 


He occupied a house of his own in a fashionable street in May 


“That goes for nothing. We part, and henceforth meet as 
strangers. Go! I have said it.” > 

The weeping woman rose to her fect, staggered to the door, From St. Petersburgh we learn that at the benefit of Mdmlle. 
paused there, and cast one long, appealing look at hor husband, Grantzow, that charming dancer was the subject ofa series of 

She met with no response. = pleasant orations. Shehad chosen the ballet of Fiametta, aug- 

His manner was stony and adamantine. mented with various scenes from the Konek Gourbonok (what 


with Mrs. Myers. Then she went forth- -crushed and broken, an outcast from her | that may be, Qeponent. aith; paon and Melot Bouquets of all 
When the cloth was removed, and the dessert placed upon the | home, a moral leper—and reached the railway-station. The train | dimensions, one of which was so large that it was brought by a 

table, he exclaimed — took her to Londou. deputation from Moscow and occupied a whole compartment of a 
“© You have now been a month under my roof, and I think I She was homeless and friendless; not quite penniless, but what railway carriage: a diadem NA gn sp calls von aam 

have so studied your character as to be able to read it like a book. | did she care for money? and a esi la mae te 50; Y a ok areg apat as and a half; 

Should I find myself deceived in you, I should for ever lose all Her husband’s love was, and always had been, her wealih. | were her poriisn. o would not be a dancer iu Russia? 

faith in human nature.” Having lost that, she was poor indeed. 

nes said something about hoping he never would find his con- She wandered about the streets all day in a purposeless manner. A oO tu) 

hee misplaced. > Te Then she found herself near one of Te old jie in the Hay- | performance for thé benefit x ko Gray Kw oTi n wio 
“Tam sure I shall not. Now listen to me,” he continued. “I | market. She went in, meeting old friends who hailed her a pearance behalf the recent | Papers o b a8 A blebs S » Which wi i 

have long felt myself isolated. I wish for a companion with whom | with joy. They made her drink, but it seemed that all the spirits consist oi me Pe T es sgh He us ec x ae es an 

I may go hand-in-hand during the remainder of my pilgrimage in | in London could not intoxicate her that night: her great and over- original come) 5} 3 ote X oe Ys 4 Willits D: h s Th 

this vale of tears.” whelming grief absorbed it all. bert, and a farce by Tom 3 recher E wi | Pye a 4 
Agnes blushed. Mr. Bassett was clearly about to make her an It was midnight. comedy will be see h° an o a pro sionn actors, E 

offer of marriage. Her conscience urged her to sink un her knees London by night is never a pleasant spectacle. Abandoned women, burlesque and farce to t rene fae an r eda x: nip i a k 

b: fore him, and tell him al!, but prudence dictated a very different | with their companions, made the hours hideous. Wretched, squalid club. We are given ts eaa that the nies m i he comer ty 

course. creatures. begging a few pence, crawled about in filthy rags. The been written na Ana Hh a occasion: P “a Ch equa is W. me 
If he knew that bright, plumaged bird he was about to take to | night-birds were all out. Gilbert a yaa kan ss one of the Christinas annuals 

his bosom was nothing better than a poor soiled dove, whose Agnes wandered on—on, she knew not whither. (Warne’s, it we remen S 82 

ragged feathers had Leen dragget through the mire, would he not Heaven refused to temper the wind to the shorn lamb. 

turn round and discard her ? As she was going down a street, amidst a blaze of light from the 
She could not doubt it. cafes and other night-houses, she met a man carrying a flag. upon 
“ You—my Agnes,” he went on, ‘ represent, in my eyes, all that which was emblazoned the single word © Resurgam.” ' 

is good and worthy in womanh od.” He handed her a tract. exclaiming, as he did so, “For the 
« You praise me too highly,” she said. daughters of sin I f 
“Not atall. I appreciate you at your real value, and I here She took it mechanically, and leant against a lamp-post while 

make you an offer of my name—my hand—my heart. Will you | she read it. 

accept it iad It ran thus— 


The temptation was too strong. “ Resurgam : ng. AVS beak arene 
The Chance of becoming the wife of a gentleman who really “T shall arise! Our opinion is that we should often hear much the same verdict i 


joved her was teo alluring. She banished the phantom of the “ O daughter of sin, bear this in mind; reflect while there is yet ee M ees Se ee upon whia sida of he 

past from her memory, and softly murmured the word “ Yes.” time, and stand in awe of the dread day of judgment.” ee taste ii bservatia as music. ‘Ihe very persons Selig 
lle was by her side instantly. For hours they sat together in| It was terribly brief, terribly laconic. f ge as + aborir at Ezere hell ihroneh tha prosy oratorios 

blissful communion, he holding her hand, and gazing into the Placing it in her bosom, she hurried on. The great river lay path be Tablas anio ilie very few highly cultivated ears, 

liquid depths of her blue eyes. before, speeding on to join the rushing ocean. hoe re bini an een n of the sparkling productions of 
A short time afterwards they were made man and wife, They How very seductive were its murky waters ! atlec y 1 


i ines Š : 5 Offenbach infra dig. a 
went bapa 3g experienced such happiness as she had ae osa ss the parapet. A carious exemplification of the state of the theatrical criticism 
never before dreamt of. . 


A 1 Ilatk! She speaks in London, and the fitness of the persons into whose hands the 
year passed. ! 8 a, 


y i ii iti ri ntided, is afforded in the fact that in the 
There was only one drawback to her felicity, and that was tbe| “Father, forgive me, I come! I come! critical funct ons are contided, is afforded i c 


gus rowa i Š T i q well-known mcludrama of The 

ici i à ig ë < ; ve a ai The dull 44 tandard of the 13ih ins ., the old and well Enas s. 
pee that Hannah might find her out, and throw 4 blight upon N. ef next eee a dark body cleaves the air. here is a Cok P: iasi ss Play E atley s Theatre, W ab 
aer career. splash, and allis over. 


jamin Wel.ster,” Juced 
i i “a new drama from the pen of Mr. Benjamin Wel.ster,” prod 
Mr. Bassett bought a farm in the country, and went in exten- I for the fi ime! The Standard further gives the plot in devail 
a S 3 a : x much out: of self over the | for the first time: X eta aaa , 
sively for amateur farming: An n oe ihe he š and remaiks that “the piece, which is well supported throughout, 
el Arnes was left to herself, and she, enjoying ’ is not ore likely to prove a very great hit, fore UER. Š. is of a 
took long walks ensali i it is devoid of those incidents which :ontri- 
s | aa ao sensational character, it is devoi Philos el 
ay ee See Anes OMe umasa. bu ly was got out of | bute mainly to the success PA dramas of eee u n. on 
utter her name. , T musical critic of the Standard has also signalis-d himself this wre 
She saw, to her horror, her sister Hannah, who was walking the Water, s . eli less notable a manner than the gentleman who t“ does” the 
quietly along the main road. They laid her on the cold steps, and the light of the policeman’s | 1n no I ilea of last Saturday's Crystal Palace concert the 
Oh! exclaimed Hannah, “I have found you at last, have 1? bull's eye feil in a flood upon her poor pale face. ' s neat ie S Bit of grammar occurs :—** The instrumental 
My information was correct, though I rither doubted it at first. From her bosom protruded a paper, on which was plainly legible | follow g Gencios ! 


e W: ndelssohn’s overture to ** The Hebrides,” which 
i % i aera’ ` say shi Byes cee sen performance was Menu ! í K 

“ What do you want?” asked Agnes. “lu Ileaven’s name, say | the touching watch-cry of the dead, S N pe it was executed may be imagined.” In a notice of the Philbar- 
what you have to say, and leave me.” RESURGAM. 


i SLD monic Society's concert he colls Mr. Cousins a chef d'wuvre. 
“Tam in no hurry,” was the calm and insolent reply. ear 


that you have marricd a gentleman with lots of money—only you Pe NEE R FERIE ; ety pene . 
: : rory ARDS sD 0ON.—A copper plate engraved (any style), and I . . 

were too sly to tell me anything about it. Now, 1 am very poor, | ges pest cards printed, with card cane ined, for zs, Sent post free by | Is consequence of the Reduction in Duty, Horniman’s Teas are now sup- 

and I came down to day to see you to get some, and I am not | arthur Granger, the noted cheap stationer, 303, Iigh-street, Holborn; and | plied by the Agents Eightpence per Ib, Cheaper. Every Genuine Packet is 

going away without it.” the new Borough Bazaar, 95, S.E. signed “ Horniman and Co."—{Advertisement.] 


We understand the members of the Savage Club intend giving a 


Of the impression produced in New York by a performance of the 
Messiah the Weekly Review thus speaks:—* Do not deceive onr- 
selyes—this class of music is not very popular here. We are sorry 
to say il, but we distinctly heard a gentleman coming out of the 
hall, exclaim, on this occasion, * That is worsethan 7'annhauscr.’ Of 
cour-e we are shocked; but we have to do our daty as chroniclers 
of facts. As this is very sad, let us turn to the cheerful side of the 
affair, namely, the receipts. They amounted to more than three’ 
thousand five hundred dollars. Prosperity warrants repetition.” 


£ x . . . 

“Hi! there, lights! lights! a woman has east her 
bridge. Hi! hi!” 

So cried a passenger who had beheld the rash act, but who was 
unable to. prevent its consummation. 

They came with drags and lanterns, and t 
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Meads Acre: 


A CHAIN OF EVIDENCE. 


BY 


CHARLES H. ROSS. 


Part the Second. 
A WHITE HAND AT WORK. 


CHAPTER III].—Dark DorsGs IN A Room BEHIND A SHOP. 


SuPPOSING you and I (a most monstrous supposition, whicb, 
pray excuse) were to steal a pocket-handkerchief, what would we 
do with it? 

I do not mean to say, supposing we had a bad cold; I mean, 
suppose we stole a pocket-handkerchief (‘‘lifted”’ is the professional 


| 
; 


THE PESENZANO VIADUCT. (See Page 125.) 


The name of the unfragrant female was said, by those who knew 


| her best, to be Welsh or Welsher—the latter being thought to be 


most appropriate—but Squelcher was the cognomen mostly used by 
the other dwellers in the court, and “Old Mother Skew” was, also, 
held in some favour. 

She was not, however, the proprietor of the shop, any more than 
Ikey Mo was, and each was secretly set on by the real master to 
watch the other and to see that he or she stole nothing. No large 
amount of love, therefore, existed between these two, and when on 
one occasion Ikey Mo fell ill and got better again, Mother Skew 
remarked, with evident disappointment, “ I thought I should a had 
to bury you.” 

Upon the occasion of this illness the real proprietor—going under 
the name of Johnson—looked in and left upwards of half-a-crown, 
in small silver coins and halfpence, to buy Mo physic, which Mother 
Skew said it was a sin and a shame so to waste. 

“ Tt might” she argued, “ do him good, bat then, again, it might'nt. 
| If it did’nt, and he dies before the bottles is empty, what's to be 
done with the stuff? It’s a matter as wants thinking on. I shall 
see how he is by to-morrow.” 

The invalid was unconscious at the time, lying, however, with 
his clothes on, upon some old sacks in a corner of the back parlour, 


term) with the intention of turning it into money (“ melting,” if | and in his boots. 


you will talk “ shop”), where should we go to get rid of it, and how 
much should we be likely to get? 

As to the question of money, it is settled easily enough. I have 
it, upon good authority, that were the article in question of silk, 
new and first-rate quality, we might get a shilling for it at “a good 
crib.” We therefore arrive at the conclusion, without the necessity 
of much reflection, that there is a good deal of risk for small gain 
in the daring life of a ‘ dashing highwayman ” in these degenerate 
days of ours. 
aforesaid, we have it, on the same authority, that there are more 
than two thousand houses in London where stolen goods are re- 
ceived ; so that if we do make up our minds at any time to embark 
in the burglary business, or take to the highway, as it were, in our 
overtime, no doubt other knights of the road upon the same “ fake- 
ment” would be “fly ” to the “fences,” “drums,” and “put us on.” 
After which dreadful bad language I must draw breath a moment 
before I take you down a dirty turning out of Drury-lane, where, in 
1840, we might have converted our stulen goods into the Queen’s 
money had we felt so inclined, without much trouble. 

There was, at this period of English history, a rag and bottle- 
shop on the right-hand side of a certain dirty court, which was not 
labelled like other shops, with its proprietor’s name, but was, 
instead, pasted all over with glaring placards, higbly-coloured 
cartoons, and highly-seasoned poetry. “ This is the shop to sell your 
bones!” began one poster. ‘The highest price out for kitchen 
stuff!” said another; whilst a third explained, most satisfactorily, 
“ How to make a hundred a-year by saving a penny a week.” 

Over the door of this establishment a black doll in a dirty white 
frock swang to and froin the wind—in winter there was, generally, 
a hurricane down the court, and in summer no air at all; a 
peculiarity of many courts in low neighbourhoods—and its windows 
Were crowded with all sorts of odds and ends of dirty rubbish, that 
it was almost impossible to imagine anybody could want to buy. 


Now, as to the whereabouts of the “good crib” | 


The interior of the shop, also, contained more rubbish in heaps, | 


emitting much unpleasant odour; while the dirtiest old woman in 
the world, who kept it, was by no means the most savoury article 
of the lot. This old woman, who smoked pipes and drank hot giu- 
and-water early in the morning, and was, also, partial to bread and 
cheese and raw onion breakfasts, was assisted in the rag and bottle 


“Them boots,” reflected Mother Skew, “ is much too good to 
waste a-kicking of the toes out. I’ve some in stock about the 


never know the difference. If he was to die now, poor lamb, the 
guv'nor could'nt blame me. He might do it, even after the best of 
physic. Sichis life. Here we are to-day, and nowheres to-morrow. 
| I certainly shall swap his boots. They spiles his s eep, poor inno- 
cent!” 

However, when Ikey Mo got well again, he sternly demanded 
the restitution of his property, and in the end got his boots back, 
accompanied by an abject apology from Squelcher, who was a weak 
old lady if taken in hand. 
| Ifthe customers who dealt at Mr. Johnson's came only about 


| stuff was very eplendid, for there was one silvery-haired gentleman 
in particular, who had all the airs and noble carriage of a Prime 
Minister, There were young men of fashion too, who used Mr. 
Johnson's shop, whose raiment was of the most dazzling description, 
| and now and then a young lady would drop in, as lovely as an angel, 
though a trifle too florid in the colour of her frock and tippet. 

The weakest point of Mr. Johnson's connection was that they 
were all rather queer about the hands. However splendid any one 
of his customers might have been with his or her yellow or lavender 
kid gloves on, when he or she took them off there were sure to be 
found dirty finger-nails concealed beneath, and dirty fingers, mostly 
ornamented by rings of priceless worth—if real diamonds. 

But why should I made a mystery of the matter? The object 


| these ladies and gentlemen had in caliing upon Mother Skew was to 
| dispose of certain articles about which it.was a rule at Mr. Johnson's 
(shop to ask no impertinent questions. 


Here, then, a five-pound 
Bank of England note was to be sold for four pounds, or a fifty-pound 
note for thirty—the larger notes, in Mr. Johnson's trade, being 
thought “ risky.” 

Here jewellery fetched something like a quarter of its value, and 
was, immediately upon receipt, thrown into a pot always kept 
boiling on a fire in the little back parlour. Here broad-cloth, 
worth a pound a yard, was sold for five shillings; ladies boots, 
worth ten shillings, for two, and so on. A dashing life they must 
have led on these prices, our felonious friends, the descendants of 


business by a red-eyed Jew-boy, whose name was Isaac Moses; | the famous John Sheppard, Esq., Mr. Richard Turpin, Mr. Jere- 


but who, for shortness, was called Ikey Mo. 


miah Abershaw, and Mr. John Kaon. 


same size, and if he comes round and finds ’em on him instead he'll | 


| rags and bones, the exterior of some persons dealing in kitchen | 


Wild Wills, Red Ralphs, and Charley Wags, let alone Miss Mac- 
heath, and Miss Hood (i.¢., Robin). 


Mr. Johuson was in the habit of looking in rather unexpectedly 
at his establishment up the court, and he had a creeping way with 
him, peculiarly adapted to pouncing upon wrong-doers. Further- 
more, he always believed, or made believe to believe, that he had 
caught one of his two shop-people tripping, and, however they 
might happen to be employed, would ask them, sharply aud sus- 
piciously, what they were ‘up to;” a rather exasperating manner of 
proceeding, calculated to chafe conscious virtue and rufis injured 
innocence. 

Dropping in suddenly, one afternoon, and catching Ikey Mo half- 
buried in a box of rusty nails, no hi-her view being obtainable of 
him in his stooping posture than the seat of a pair of elaborately 
patched trousers, Mr. Johnson stole up behind him, plunged 
his arm down into the box and seized him by the nape of 
the neck, dragged him to the surface, and pinned him panting 
against tbe wall. 

“ I've caught you, have I?” then said Mr. Johnson, sharply. 

“t Caught who ?” retorted Mo. 

“ Caught you, you young vagabond!” 

“ What at?” 

“Ob, you know well enough.” 

“ No, 1 don't.” 

“ Well, don't you try it again, that’s all. I've heard of you, my 
fine fellow, and I shall lay a trap for you some of these days— 
never fear; so look out.” 

“It’s her’s been telling lies, then,” said Mo, beginning to 
whimper; ‘‘I ain’t done no harm. What makes you set on mo 
that ways?” j: 

“Oh, you're a pretty article, you are!” pursued Mr. Johnson. 
“ Where is she now? Out drinking, I suppose, or cheating me 
some way or other, Come, you know. What's her game? You're 
in the swim, ain't you ?” 

“ No, I ain’t; and there ain't no swim as I knows on.” 

“ Ah, not as you know of. But you know nothing. You're as 
blind as a buzzard, you are. What's the good of you ?” 

“ More good nor you think on, p’raps,” retorted the boy, following 
i employer surlily into the little parlour at the back of the 
shop. 

But Mr. Johnson made no reply, for he was too busy looking 
round, in the hope of finding the traces of some recent pecadillo of 
Mother Skew’s. Presently he pulled out from a drawer a small 
dog-eared book, in which were various entries of the purchases 


recently made, in which there certainly was no mention of bauk- 
notes and jewellery, al hough, if only kitchen-stuff had been dealt 
in, the placard outside was not far from the truth when it said that 
at Mr. Johnson’s shop the highest prices in London were given. 

Having frowned over these entries for some time, Mr. Johnson 
put back the book again, and sat down by the fire, with his hands 
crossed, 

He wore kid gloves upon his hands, much worn out at the 
finger ends. He carried a large cotton umbrella tied up with 
string. His coat sleeves were too long for him, and his hat too 
large. His clothes were carefully brushed, but greasy and shiny 
at the knees and elbows. He was, in short, the very counter- 
part of a gentleman already known to the reader by the name 
of Solomon Acre; and, indeed, so very much alike were they 
that anyone who had known Solomon and met Mr. Johnson would 
certainly have sworn he saw Solomon before him, in which idea 
he would certainly have been quite correct, for, after all, Johnson 
was only Solomon Acre’s alias, he being, under the rose, pro- 
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melting-pot in the little back parlour, where forks and spoons were 
boiled down, and family crests gently simmered out of all fear of 
recognition. 

& And who's been here, and what's been doing ?” asked Mr. John- 
son Acre, after a pause ; “ business is slack, according to the book.” 

“Flash Joe has come to griet,” respouded Ikey, the red- eyed. 
“Bill's in quod too; Polly went up agin’ him.” 

“That's the way with all Pollies,” said Solomon, reflectively. 
“they always do go up agin’ 'em. Avoid the sex, Mo, when you 
grow to an age at which you may be smiled upon. Stick to busi- 
ness, tell the truth, and there’s no knowing how happy you may 
be.” 

“ I can look after myself, thankee,” replied Ike; ‘‘I mostly know 
whereabouts I've got to, to a week or two.” 

* Wise youth,” said Solomon, admiringly ; “ hoary-headed babe, 
I've great hopes of you. I hope you ain't been selling anything 
out of the shop upon the quiet since I saw you last, and forgetting 
to put it down.” 

“I told you just now I hadn't done no harm; but it's the way 
with you, you'd not believe your own father on the Bible.” 

“No more would you, Mo, if you'd known him ; but that dosen't 
signify. What has been your game, now, tell me?” 

“ Well, I will,” said Mo, “I've been stopping out late at night, 
for one thing.” 

“ What do you say ?” 

“I went to the theayter one night, and to the west arterwards.” 

“ Where did you get the money ?” 

“ Not out of the till; that’s all you got to do with it.” 

“ Is it? Well, we shall see. Who gave you the holiday?” 

‘© Oh, never mind all that. You'd have been precious sorry I shou'd 
have missed going, if you'd known who I should see there, and 
find out the address of—that’s all.” 

“ What's all? Who did you see?” asked Solomon, eagerly. 

“ Well, who do you want to drop upon the most ?” 

“You mean Jeffcoat ?” 

“ P'raps I do.” 

“And you know where he lives?” 

“T do, anil I shall tell you for five shillings.” 

“You shall show me first, that's fairest ; besides, what do I keep 
you for, but to be useful to me?” 

“ But this was after working hours, I saw him at the play, end 
followed him out, and saw him get into his trap at the door. You 
never see such a buck in your life. Flash Joe's fig-outs was 
nothink to him. I got up behind, and we went to—where he lives. 
Then out he gets, and off I gets, and, when be is gone in, I jist go 
up to the driver—it was his own trap, mind you—and I says, ‘ Does 
that gent live at that house?’ says I. ‘What makes you ask ?’ 
he says. ‘A lady told me to,’ I says. * What lady ?’ he says. ‘A 
young lady,’ I says, ‘give mea shilling to tell her.’ ‘Well, he 
does,’ he says, ‘on'y tell us what young lady it was.’ ‘Not if I 
knows it,’ says I; and takes my hook in half a jiffy.” 

“Well, but you’d found out nothing. Suppose he told you 
wrong ?” 

“Don't be afeard. I didn’t run far, I can tell you, but kept my 
eye on the trap, and saw it drive away empty. ‘Then I watched a 
good hour, and nobody came out again.” 

“Well, where was it, then?” 

“ Five shillings !” 

“I haven't got as much.” 

“All right, then, another time.” 

t“ Here's four; that’s heaps, I’m sure; and he don’t live there at all, 
I daresay.” 

“ You give me the five, andl you may stop ten out of my wages, 
if I've telled you wrong.” 

“ Here it is,” said Solomon, producing the other coin very slowy, 
and taking a scrap of paper Mo handed to him in exchange. ‘* Why, 
it’s all bum)ug, he can’t live there!’ 

“He does, though, you'll find, and isa tip-top swell, and no 
mistake.” 

“Impossible! What swindle can he be on to. I'll go and call 
on him at once, and, if anything comes of it, look ye, Mo, I'll make 
the bull a half-couter, I will, upon my honour.” 

Leaving his young frieud with this source of reliance, Solomon 
Acre grasped his umbrella, and set off at a fast walk, which more 
than once broke into a run, with his nose pointed in a westerly 
direction. Tue number of a house in Piccadilly had been given to 
him by his young riend, and thither he now bent his steps. 

He found by the way the numbers ran, very shortly after he had 
passed the end of the quadrant, that the house he was in search of 
must be one of those facing the park, which was what, from the 
first, he had expected. Yet, when he arrived in front of the door, 
he was certainly astonished. 

“ If it is only lodgings he bas,” said Solomon, “ they must come 
dear just hereabouts. What swindle can he have tumbled to, to 
keep up this sort of thing? There is no way of accounting for it 
but one, and, if that’s the case, my friend Jack, you shall repent it 
bitterly.” 

He looked very spiteful, indeed, as he muttered these words, 
backing out into the road as le did so, to have another good look 
at the outside of Mr. Jeffcoat’s residence. 

“I wonder whether he’s at home. Whom shall I ask for? But 
as I live, there is Jack himself—and how he is dressed !” 

With which reflection Solomon stepped forward and stood in the 
middle of the pavement, with his umbrella tucked under his arm. 

“ He'll be surprised to see me,” thought Mr. Acre. 


CHAPTER VI.—“ Wren Rocurs FALL Orr.” 


Tue Jack Jeffcoat who was just then lounging along upon the 
north side of Piccadilly was so unlike the Jack Jeffcoat Solomon 
had one day found seated in the mud among the broken bottle-ends 
and waste oyster-shells upon the river's bank, that it seemed quite 
incredible that he could be the same person. 

It was not, in those days, the fashion for men to wear a moustache. 
It is barcly more than a decade since we all firmly believed that 
nobody but officers had any right to them; and no one else, with 
the exception of fast young lords, but vagabond artists, card- 
sharpers, or dirty foreign persons ventured to encroach upen their 
prerogative. Only a decade ago, and bank clerks were dismissed 
for cultivating hirsute ornaments, and Punch made capital out of 
the ‘‘movemnent;” weall allowing that it really was too absurd 
for some insignificant creatures thus to disfigure themselves. 

There were, however, one or two daring bloods who could carry 
off anything, and Jack Jeffcoat, Esquire, appeared to be one ot 
these, and wore a small moustache, black as jet, and carefully 

trimmed. He also wore a white Chesterfield coat, and a satin 
stock, richly ornamented with blue and gold sprigs. His waistcoat, 
coat-cuffs, and collar were of velvet. He had fawn-coloured 
` trousers, strapped down over polished leather boots (maker's name 
Lehocq), and he carried a gold-headed cane in a delicately gloved 
hand. His hat was cocked a little on one side, and he held be- 
tween his lips a full-fayoured Hayannah. His hair was long and 
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beautifully curled, and his silk pocket handkerchief, sweetly- 
scented. Indeed, there was no mistake about Jack Jeffcoat’s being 
a man of fashion just at this period, whatever he might have looked 
like that day when he sat among the oyster shells by the river 
side waiting for the time to come when he could go and drown 
himself, 

“ Whatever swindle the fellow has lighted on,” thought Solo- 
mon, “it pays. He shall pay me, tov, to keep quiet. He'll find 
I'm not to be played with.” 

In due course, lounging onwards our fine friend Jack lounged 
towards the spot where Solomon stood waiting for him, and casting 
his eyes with a somewhat supercilious glance towards the seedy- 
looking figure blocking up the pathway, recognised his old friend. 

t“ Well, Mr. Jeffcoat, or whatever you may call yourself,” cried 
Solomon, in a loud, blustering tone. “ Do you know me ?” 

“Yes,” responded Jack, without evincing emotion. “ You're 
well known about town, Solomon; too well, I should almost fear. 

“You don’t know all you will do, Mr. Jack Jeffcoat, or whatever 
you may call yourself. Let me tell you that.” 

“ First of all, Mr. Solomon Acre, lawyer's clerk, Lill discounter, 
or whatever you may call yourself, allow me to inform you that 
my name is Jeffcoat, as usual, and that you need not take the 
trouble to repeat that form of words again.” 

“ I'm sure 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Jack Jeffcoat; you used to 
change so often. As far as outside goes, you've changed now. A 
very tine change too.” 

“Yes, thank you,” answered Jack, drawing rather faster than 
before at bis cigar, which was going out; “lve rather pulled it 
off this journey, haven't I?” 

“ You have—while it lasts.” 

“ Oh, it will last some time, no doubt. There’s not much fear.” 

“I am not so sure of that,” said Solomon, trembling with rage 
as he spoke. “I know how you came by the money, and I know 
where you live. Its no good pretending to pass the door. Look 
here; can we go in and have a few words quietly? I don’t like 
to say what I’ve got to say here, for your sake.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me. However, 1 should prefer your coming 
into my rooms. I should like to rest awhile, and have something to 
drink, Will you step in, sir.” 

“Oh, no ceremony, Jack,” replied the other, taking the oppor- 
tunity to speak thus familiarly as they passed the man-servant 
who opened the street door. We're old friends, you know.” 

J-ffvoat, without making any reply, led the way up-stairs to 
the second floor, and introduced his companion to a handsomely- 
furnished room, full of soft easy chairs, aud with a window open- 
ing upon a balcony, on which were a great many sweet-smelling 
flowers. Here, with the door-handle in his hand, Jack stopped and 
waited for Solomon to pass throcgh, then closed and locked the 
door. 

Noticing this action, without seeming to do so, Solomon smiled 
to himself. 

“ies afraid some one will come up and find me here. I am glad 
he’s ashamed of me. We shall come to terms.” 

Jack, having put the key of the door into his pocket, sat himself 
down in an easy chair, and, waving his hand towards another 
seat, opened the conversation. 

“You wanted to speak to me, you said. It occurred to me also 
that I might as well speak to you at once, and get it over. You 
are not exactly the sort of man I intend to spend much of my time 
with. Let us, therefore, have our first and last talk. One word 
now may save twenty.” 

“Very probably,” said Solomon. 
There’s no knowing.” 

‘t In the first place, however, let me ask you a question,” con- 
tinued Jack. 

“ A dozen, if you will.” 

“ Not at all; I don’t feel sufficient interest in your affairs; I only 
wanted to inquire whether you have any idea why I brought you 
up to this room ?” 

G Well, I can make a guess.” 

“ And that is?” 

“Simple enough. You didn’t want to be seen talking to me in 
the street. You bave really grown so stylish since we last met. I 
recollect a day, though, last March, when I was rather ashamed 
of being seen with you.” 

“ Ah, such changes come to pass, don’t they ?” 

“ Quite wonderful.” 

“ However, that was not my motive.” 

“No?” 

“I had a less harmless one. 
floor, didn’t you ?” 

“To be sure.” 

“A fall out of this window wou'd most likely kill a man. What 
do you say ?” 

“ TIl take your word for it.” 

“I think so; particularly with a knock on the head to start 
with. It struck me that I might have to treat you that way if 
you were not reasonable. Will you smoke ?” 

“No, thank you, Jack. I never doin the morning—that is to 
say, before dark. You lock pretty comfortable here ?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“ Making a good thing of it, eh $” 

“I have made a good thing of it.” 

“Have you? I never heard of your good luck. I think, 
you might have told me something about it. It would have looked 
more friendly.” 

“ Ab, it never struck me in that light. You'd have been glad to 
hear of it, I daresay ?” 

He went on smoking; here, and Solomon, plucking at the ends of 
his dilapidated kid-gloves, watched him uneasily. At last he 
burst out with— 

“ Look here, Jack; why won't you meet me half-way? Why 
won't you act fair?” 

“Hall-way ? Act fair? I don’t know what you mean. Please 
to speak plainly. We're wasting time.” 

“ We need waste no more. I want to know how it was that you 
took my money under the pretence of doing my work, and then 
left me in the lurch ?” 

“ I did your work as well as I could. 
too, and badly paid.” 

“I hope you'll never have to do dirtier.” 

“I hope not. There is not much likelihood. As for the money, 
I have since, several time-, had an idea of returning it to you; but, 
then, I have reflected that, alter all, you were in my debt. You 
have had plenty of my money in your time, and so I thought 1 
would keep it. As for the work, it is done.” 

“ How done? What information have you ever given me?” Le passed to Solomon another scrap of printed paper, which wa? 

“ Well, that’s true. You see, there was no information to give, | an advertisement offering a reward for the discovery of the next of 
and I thought it best to let the matter drop quietly, or you might | kin of some one of the name of Jeffcoat. 
get upon some other wild-goose chase, losing more time and money.” | “I was the next of kin,” said Jack, carelessly, “the person 

“Is it too much to ask you to explain yourself? Would you | mentioned was my uncle. It is the simplest story possible. You 
favour me with a few of the particulars you discovered ?” see the solicitors’ names. You know them by repute, no doubt. Yeu 


“J discovered nothing except that you had made a fool of yourself 
and made one of me as well. To begin with, you supposed a 
murder had been committed.” 

“ There was no supposing in that. 
mitted.” 

“ So you think. Who committed it, tien?” 

“ My brother's wife.” 

“Why?” 

“ To free herself from a man she hated, and to obtain possession 
of a large sum of money he had concealed.” 

“ How, theu, do you account for her selling her trinkets to live 2 
You will say she was afraid of claiming the money so soon 
after the man’s death, for fear of awakening suspicion and causing 
inquiry. You believe there was a security somewhere among Jabez 
Acre’s papers, which she got hold of and concealed. I say you are 
mistaken.” 

“ Who did murder him, then, as you know so much ?” 

“ If anybody did, it was the father.” 

“ Who is dead ?” 

“You know that ?” 

“ Of course, I saw it in the newspaper.” 

“You know, then, that if he was the guilty person, he has gone 
beyond your reach—at present.” 

“ And the security ?” 

“ Ah, you will stick to the security. You think there really was 
one, do you?” 

“ Of course, I do. 

“Stop. How?” 

“I don’t know exactly what it was, It might have been the 
money itself—in notes, perhaps—in gold, for what I know; but 
I think it most likely that it was a security, for Jabez would havo 
been afraid of carrying a large sum about with him.” 

“ And you're sure that there was a large sum ?”’ 

“I kuow that much, though I don’t know the exact amount. I 
am positive he had money concealed—some thousands.” 

“Or hundreds, perhaps. Well, if he had, which I do not 
allow, mind you, who was the likeliest person to take it ?” 

“ His wife.” 

“No, her father—a gambler and drunkard.” 

“ What became of it?” 

“Supposing it ever existed, which I do not allow, it was 
squandered at the gaming-table.” 

“ And what became of the old man ?” 

“ He broke a bluod-vessel, and was found dead in the street.” 

“So they thought at the inquest. I saw the coroner after- 
wards.” 

“ Well.” 

“ Well, I have nothing to say agaiust it. 
he committed the murder.” 

“ No more do I.” 

“ Oh, you don't, eh ?” 

“Certainly not, because I don’t believe that any murder was 
committed at all. All your evidence is of the wildest and most 
unsatisfactory character. The conversation you overheard. or say 
you did, amounts to absolutely nothing ; uo one would listen to it 
for a moment in a court of law. No one would believe it. I don’t 
myself.” 

“ By heavens! Jeffcoat,” cried the other, starting to his feet, and 
bringing his fist down heavily upon the table, “ you're playing a great 
game, but I see through it—I tell you I see through it.” 

“This is the point I wished to come to. I had no doubt you 
would see through it at once. Let ine hear what you see.” 

“Tt is not known where Gladless had been upon the night he met 
with his death.” 

“ No, they could not find out anything, could they ?” 

«They may yet.” 

“& I think not. I have tried myself, and I had a clue. I could 
have sworn he was at a certain gambling-iable that night, but the 
people of the house deny they ever saw him.” 

“ I suppose you could not find out in whose company he was last 
seen,” said Solomon, with a sneer. 

t No, I couldn’: do that either, but I can guess.” 

“ I think I can, also.” 

Jack laughed. “ You mean me?” 

“ Why not?” 

“ To be sure, why not? Only, then again, why ?” 

Solomon eyed him steadfasi:y, and, their eyes meeting, Jack's 
betrayed not the slightest emotion. 

“ Or course,” said he, “that would have to be proved. Besides, if 
it were, that would not help the first case. I did not murder your 
brother Jabez. I suppose, you are quite sure of that.” 

“ More sure of it than I am of something else.” 

“Exactly. Now we have got atit at last. Moro sure of it you 
are than that I have not got his money.” 


I kaow a murder was com- 


” 


I know there was.” 


Only I do not believe 


“And then, perhaps not. 


You noticed we were on the second 


They sat silent for full a minute when they had reached this 
portion of their conversation, and seemed like chess-players ponder- 
ing upon the next move. And Solomon’s face wou.d have been à 
study for Lavater, so many contending emotions there straggled for 
the mastery. 

“What does the fellow mean ?” he asked himself, “ Is he saying 
this to put me off my guard? Is he affecting this free-and-easy 
reckless mauner to screen himself from suspicion ?” 

Then he added aloud— 

“ How do I know that you have not got the money? Where 
have you got all your fine clothes. What wind-fall have you had * 
What lucky swindle have you hit upon? That you somehow got 
hold of the security and have drawn the money seems the likeliest. 
If I am wrong, please to explain.” 

“Of course, I must do so. If I did not, you might circulate re- 
ports which would annoy me, thinking there was truth in what you 
said. Understand me now. When you have received my explana- 
tion, if you dare as much as once to open your mouth against me 
Vil break your rascally old neck for you, and cheat Jack Ketch, 
Sit where you are while I unlock my desk.” 

He fetched, as he spoke, a desk off a side table, unlocked it, anl 
took out certain papers, of legal appearance, and sume scraps cut out 
of a newspaper. 

“ Do you real advertizements ?” he asked, carelessly. 

“ Yes,” replied the other, “ nearly always.” I 

“Vou have noticed this, then, I suppose, pat in by Lady Lad it 
has appeared a great many times,” 

“Yes, I have seen it.” 

“Rather a hopeless job to try and find your sister-in-law. 1 
should fancy. However, that is not what I have to show so. 
Read this.” 


Very dirty work it was, 


! 


— 
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are, however, at liberty to make inquiries, Glance your eye a 
the outsides of these papers—they are title-deeds, and such like 
Altogether Ihave about a thousand a year for the rest of my life. 
Not bad, ycu'll admit, vut well merited. Virtue oa this occasion, 
has been more than its own reward, which, in a general way, isn’t 
sufficiently filling. I have told you all this for two reasons. One 
is tua’ I thought it would make you infernally unhappy to hear it 
the other that you would see in future it will be Lest fur you not to 
crawl in my patb, lest I may put my heel upon you. Take this 
key, now, unlock the door, aud set cut as fast as you can, or Imay 
be tempted to kick you down stairs. I am rich, and can afford to 
pay for the enjoyment.” 


Since the world began, and kicking-out came into fashion, there 
surely never was an old gentleman who had escaped kicking-out yet 
looked so much as though he had been kicked as Mr. Solomon Acre 
as he shambled out of the street door and crept away eastwards. 

lle had been in such a hurry to get down stairs, that he had 
slipped his foot and fallen, and bumped himself unpleasantly. 
Therefore, as he went his way, he rubbed as he went, which action 
further strengthened the likeness between him and a person who 
had tasted boot-leather. His hat was crushed in on one side, and 
his neckerchief had come unfastened, and the string confining his 
cotton umbrella had been burst, and altogether he was in a very 
melancholy plight. 

There had been that in Jack Jeffcoat's eye, when he had told 
him to get out, which Solomon fancied would not brook triflivg ; 
besides, he had been so utterly dumb-foundered by what he had heard 
and seen, that he had not had a word to say for himself, and had 
only had strength to crawl away crestfallen, and confounded, as 
some thieving cur might go, eaught in a larder, aud flogged thence 
by the master of the house. 

Did he believe the story of the next of kin? Yes, there could 
be no doubt of it. He would make inquiries, of course; but he felt 
certain that that part of the story was true. And how could he 
fight against a rich man, and one who evidently was, for some 
reason, opposed to the continuauce of the inquiries respecting Jabez 
Acre’s death. Presently, Solomon’s feelings found vent in words. 

“J paid five shillings to find him out,” he said aloud. “I've had 
a pretty tine five shillings’ wo th” 

Then he clenched bis fists, aud ground his teeth. 

“ Curse him, Pd give all I have in the world to be able to cry 
quits with Lim. Whether or not he has got hold of that money, 
he is trying to screen the woman. Why? Why! what a fool I 
am. Thre can only be one reason, he has fallen in love with her 
pale face. Good. Why not settle with both at once. In that way 
I may get my revenge and my money as well. I can’t afford to 
lose my money for the sake of vengeance. That would be too much 
like a man in a tale or a play. To cut a throat for six- 
pence is reasonable enough under some circumstances, but to hunt 
a man down only for the sake of hunting, is too much trouble to 
be carried out in real life Wanat cau Ido, then? Only wait till 
my time comes. If I could lay my band upon the doctor, now— 
that Edward Gay who signed the certificate of death—IL think I 
see my way clear enough.” 

While Solomou was thus reflecting, Jack Jeffcoat continued to 
smoke his cigar, and to refl-ct also, something in this fashion— 

“There's an end of him—for the present. For how long? 
There’s no knowing—perhaps for ever. Of course, he feels rather 
venomous just now. But thav'll wear off. Afterall, he can do nothing. 

“ Talking of doing. What havel done since I came into my 
money. Rather less thon nothing. 1 always was so fond of build- 
ing castlesiu the air. If 1 only got another chance, I used to say. 
l bad made up my mind toa rural life—to cultivate the virtues, 
turnips, and so on. Since I've had my money, I have been spend- 
ing it something in the old way. I have enough of it to be able 
to be extravagant, without getting into difficulties, That is the 
only difference between the old time and this. I used to spend the 
money, thev, before 1 got it, and other people's money as well. But 
I don't care tor the life, and will drop it as soon as I can—as soon 
as I find her—as soon as we go away together, Will that ever 
happen a: all?” 

The rea ter shall not be left in the same doubt as was our friend 
Solomon respecting Jack Jeticoat’s newly-acquired property. He 
had become possessed of the income he asserted in the way he had 
said. His family long siuce had cast him off, but two wholly un- 
expected deaths bad ma le him rich, He had no longer any 
occasion to dreal to-morrow. ‘There was no anxiety for the future. 
His life might surely have been happy enough had he so chosen. 

Bet which of us is happy? Is there not always something 
wanting—one screw loose—one missing nail? He looked happy 
enough. He had already lost much of that wakeful wary look 
atoit his eyes. He knew no policeman was waiting for him round 
the corner, and could fearlessly turn into the next street, or 
swag er up it, if all the policemen in the world were to be found 
there, drawn up in single file. 

He always bad had, when a thief, a fearless open smile, and a 
broad honest fice, except for the strange look about the eyes I have 
just spoken of, but now there was something so recklessly rollicking 
and good-humoured about him, that persons often turned their 
Leads to look af er him in the street, and some smiled from sym- 
pathy as he passed, and beggurs incessantly hung about his heels, 
and whined for halfpence, getag, generally, small silver in- 
stead, of which it was one of Jack’s great delights to keep a pocket- 
ful tur the purpose. 

To go about like a great child—a schoolboy home for the holidays, 
we will say, to theatres aid saloons, to smoke enormously, and 
drink much more than was good for him, to wear fine clothes. 
swea: rather frequently, and mix with very questionable company, 
were some of the principal occupatiens of his worthless days and 

nights. He certainly did not lead a useful life as yet, and, now and 
then, his conduct was more than eceentric. 

He sometimes, when the fancy took him, would give a 
sovereign away to a beggar in the street, more because he liked to 
see the poor wretch’s look of wonder than for any otber reason. 
Ose day, he caught a youthful thiet’s hand in his pocket, and in- 
stead of giving him in charge, or giving him a beating, gave 
the frightened boy a shilling instead, saying, with a laugh, he 
wanted to keep his pocket-handkerchief. 

What was to be the end of him? Indeed it was a perplexing 
question. Instead of being settled and done for, when he got bis 
Inoney, here was this seemingly irreclaimable vagabond, who had lived 
quite six bad lives already, opening on to a seyeuth, as fresh as 
ever—that is to say, wi h a horribly bad opinion of men, women, and 
things in general, but without being totally blind to their good 
poiuts—I mean, seeing virtues in these whom more believing 
persons gave up as altogether lost and hopeless. Tuis is a state of 
things not only probable but actual, whatever your youthful wise- 
heads may say to the contrary. 

Bat there was, now and then, atime when Jack Jeffcoat could be 
very thoughtful, and rather sad; and, indeed, these reflective mo- 


ments were of pretty frequent occurrence, and often enough came 
to him at most unseasonable periods, 
which, strange to say, he was much more ashamed than of all his 
profligacy, he would curse himself for a fool and idiot; and once 
cried out aloud, to the astonishment of his servant, brushing a coat 
in the next room— 


with this folly, for good and all, from this tine forward,” 


this woman he had scarcely ever seen, be did love her with all his 
heart and soul, and without her the world was less worth living in 
than it had been in the old time when be was waiting for nightfall 
to drown hims If, 


again mysteriously disappeared, he had been employed in two ways 
which he hoped would, in the end, lead to his tinding Jatez Acre's 
widow, if he only persevered long enough. 
enough—to watc , the advertisements ia the newspapers—the other 
way was to watch Lady Lad’s house. 


gutter. 
little shop just round the corner, and established a flirtation w th 
the young lady behind the counter. 


After a thoughtful fit, too, of 


“I swear to heaven I won't think of her any more; I’ve done 


But he had not. Absurd as, at times, he culled his passion for 


Ever since the inquest on Richard Gladles*, when Ruth had 


One way was easy 


To do the latter there was no necessity totake up his stand in the 
He hit upou a much beiter plan. He dealt for cigars at a 


Upon the authority of this fair one, Jack was quite au courant 


with the outgoings aud incomings at Lady Lad’s, aud had heard 
many anecdotes respecting her ladyship’s domestic economy— what 
they had for dinner all the week, how ofteu the dishes were warmed 
up, and what fell to the lot of the black tom-cat. 


Of course, among other things, he heard that Miss Jane lived 


with her ladyship, and was, according to the young lady at the 


cigar shop—hersvif a full-sized, full-flavoured young lady, flush ot 


blood and high spirits—“a poor, pale-faced, tinnikin thing, who 
could not say bo to a goose.” 


Upon the night of the day on which Solomon had paid him a 
visit, qur friend strolled up to Soho and went to buy his Havannah. 

“ Fine goings on to-day, sir, at your friend's,” said the fair to- 
baccoaist. 

“ low s9? ” asked Jack. 

“Such a to-do you never saw the like of. Such hammering and 
banging at the door, and such pulling and tugging at the bell, the 
whole neighbourho_d was frightened out of thir wits by it.” 

© And bow did all that occur ?” 

“My lady and her servant had been out, and came back in a cab 
—there’s extravagance for you—her ladyship will be ruined—and 
when they got home, that namby-pamby thiog had gone to sleep, 
an no one could wake her for govduess kuows how long. How- 
ever, they did at last, and got in theinvalid they had brought here.” 

“ Brought home an invalid ?” said Jack, with a start. 

“ Another young lady. You've let the pipe-light fall on your 
coat, sir.” 

“Yes, to be sure, thank you. Another young lady, eh 2” 

“A very preity one, too, I hear, but as pale as the other, J 
never knew such a lot of peor pasty things in my life.” 

“IT must be going now, I think. Good bye, my dear.” 

“Why, wha a hurry you've in.” 

& Yes, 1 sve it is later than I thought.” 

Yet he was in no hurry to get home; but walked, instead, round 
the square, and stared up at the windows, one of which, belonging 
to Miss Jane’s room, had a light burning in it. As he stood there 
with his back against the railings of the enclosure, the light was ex- 
tinguished, and a minute afterwards the window opened, and Miss 
Jane, leaning out, looked up at the sky. 

“ It's that queer little girl,” said Jack, to himself. “I wonder 
what she sees in the moon to stare at so? How am I to get into 
my lady’s house? I wish she would tell me. By Jove, why 
should she not? A baby-faced chit like that might be twiddled 
round one’s thumb as easy as though she were a doll. She goes 
out walking by herself. I'll look out for her to-morrow.” 

lle was sanguine, you seee But that baby-faced chit was rather 
a dangerous toy to play with. 

(To be continued.) 


PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 

Tue well-kuown sculptor, Dantan, jun., has just terminated for 
the approaching Exhibition, the bust in marble of Dr. Jules 
Cloquet, Member of the Institute, the celebrated Professor. We 
have been able to see this fine work, and in convincing ourselves of 
the perfect likeness to the original, we could net but admire the 
talent with which the artist has communicated to marble so life- 
like an appearance. 

The Council of State is said to have prepared a bill having for its 
object to found an International Assurance Company for all the 
products sent to the Universal Exhibition. It may be remembered 
that the English artists in 1855, before sending their works to the 
Paris Fine Arts Exhibition, obtained from the French Government 
a guarantee of assurance against damage by fire. At present, in 
remitting to a company the charge of paying for any disasters 
which may happen, the Government will eonsequently plice the 
exhibitors nnder the obligation of paying the insurance. 

Great numbers of Japanese are, it is stat-d, on their way te 
Europe to view the Exhibijon, so that the urbane Chinese gentle- 
manu who sella tea behind the Madeleine, and isso great a favourite 
among the grisetics and bonnes of the quarter, must expect severe 
rivalry, The French are not yet sutliciently cosmopolitan to dis- 
criminate very accurately between French aud Chinese. Nearly 
four hundred cases full of Japanese ‘ curiosites "—at which an- 
nouncement one might be permitted to exclaim “Good lack !"— 
have been shipped from Japan, and are daily expected in France. 
It is to be hoped that “Japanese Tummy,” who was such immense 
fan in New York, is coming; and we may look forward, itis to be 
supposed, to see Japanese ladies and gentlemen arrayed in paper 
coats and paper crinolines, waving paper pocket-bandkerchiefs and 
paper parasols in the Champ de Mars. ‘There will be, of course, a 
special department in which Japanese statesmen in reduced circum- 
stances may perform the “happy despatch” with paper swords. 
Why not? One bears that stables for two white elephants have 
been prepared in the Siamese department. 

The forty-sous and two-francs-fifty restaurateurs of the Palais 
Royal and other leading throughfares have held a meeting, and, if 
our information be correct, have solemuly decided that on and after 
the 1st of April next the tariff of all their “ consommations ” shall 
be raised fifty per cent. This audaciously deliberate plan of extor- 
tion will not affect the Parisiaus much, since very few persons to 
the manner born would, for sanitary reasons, dream of eutering one 
of the cheap and nasty upstairs restaurants of the Palais Royal; 
but it will press with great cruelty on provincials and on foreigners. 

ES STS 


JUST OUT, STEAM ENGINES (Patent), p Is. tl, Gach, of horizontal con- 
struction, manutactured entirely of metal, tit eq with copper boiler, steam 
pipe, furnace, &e., complete. Will work for hours if say plied with water and 
fucl Sent, c e free, safely packed in wooden case, for 24 stamps,— 
TAYLOR, BROTHERS, 21, Norfolk-road, Essex-road, Islington, London. 
Established 1859. 


MORNINGS WITH THE 
WAGISTRTES, 


Ar MARLEOROUGH-STREET Thomas Day, plate-glass silverer, of 
No. 7, Great Warner: street, Clerkenwell, was brought before Mr. 


Knox, by Paice (one of the warrant officers), on a warrant, charged 
with deserting his child, Elizabeth D iy, aged 8 years, on the 23rd 
of October, 1862, and leaving her chargeable to the parish of St. 


Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. Bowman, relieving officer of St. 
Martiu’s-in-the-Lields, said that on the 23rd of October, 1862, the 


child became chargeable to the parish, and was not at their school, 


the parish having been put to a great deal of trouble in ascertaining 
the settlement of the child. Iu answer to Mr. Knox, the witness 


s'ated that the child was brought to the workhouse by the prisoner's 
sister, who had been keeping the child, the prisouer having ab- 
scouded. 
child. 
and he paid his sister when he could. 


The prisoner was in work, aud well able to support the 
The prisoner said that he had been out of work some time, 
Mr. Bowman said the pri- 
soner, who was a widower at the time of deserting the child, had 
since married agun. Mr. Knox said that after leaving the child 
with a female relative the prisoner had absconded, and the child 
was taken to the workhouse. In the meantime the prisoner got 
married, and was quite capable of keeping the child; but instead 
uf doing so, he left the parish to support it. He considered the 
prisoner's conduct scandalous, and should commit him for a month 
with hard labour. 

Joun Crawrorp, a young man, who was described as of no 
lixed home, was charged before Mr. Knox with stealing, at No. 
374, Oxford-stree', fourteen pairs of socks, of the value of 14:4., the 
property of Mr. James Franklin Hammond, hosier. Mr. Hammond 
proved seeing the prisoner take the socks from his door and run 
off with them. He pursued the prisoner and gave him into 
custody. Michael Gorman, 72 E, said he found the socks on the 
prisoner, and he admitted taking them, He refused his adress. 
[n answer to the charge, the prisoner said, “I have gained my 
living till now by hard work. I left Burnley and travelled from 
place to place, and afterwards came to London and got work. 1 
then fell out of work and went to Maidstone and worked there. I 
again got out of work, and have had no work since. I then lived 
lirs! on what money 1 had, and then by selling my clothes. I 
then became worse off than ever, and went to the casual wards at 
different workhouses, and had nothing to live on but what they 
gave me at those places; often only a piece of bread. When I 
agaia came to London I was hungry and starving. I went to a 
police-stution near Camden Town, and asked for a night's lodging. 
hey said I must go to Somers Town, and, on my a-king the way 
there, the officer looked suspiciously at me, as if he thought 1 
knew the way, and then said, “ Straight on.” I got a job to bold 
ahor-e, and afier spending what 1 received, and feeling very 
hungry, I saw the socks at the door of the prosecutor's shop, and 
thinking I might get something by selling them, I took them. 
Poole, the assistant-gaoler, said the prisoner’s hands bore appear- 
ances of hard work. The prisoner: The reason why I have not 
refered to persons who know me, is because I am determined that 
those who knew me as an honest youth shall not know me as a 
thief. Mr. Knox said the prisoncr's story, if true, was a lamenta- 
ble one. lle would remand the prisoner tor a few days, so that he 
might be carefully looked at by the London police to see if he was 
known. Barns, the gaoler, said the prisoner had beea seen by a 
greater number of the police than usual. Mr. Knox said the 
prisoner's) was a sad story, aad asked Mr. Hammond, after what 
he had heard, if he wished to go on with the case. Mr. Hammond 
said the prisoner's was a distressing case, and declined to press the 
charge any further. Mr. Knox discharged the prisoner, and strongly 
vut feelingly recommended him not to offend again. 

CHARLES SHARPE, a boy, was charged before Mr. Tyrwhitt 
as fullows:—Mr. James Henderson, confectioner, of 36, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street, said that about nine o'clock on the pre- 
vious evening, while in the parlour at the reir of his shop, 
he saw the prisoner and another boy enter his shop, and snatch 
up a bottle of wine, and run out. Ile went alter the boys, 
and the prisouer was stopped by a young man, who took the botile 
from him, and handed it to him. Oa taking hold of the prisoner 
he was attacked by a gang of boys and girls, but he kept his hold 
of the prisoner, and at last got hiin back to his shop, when he gave 
him into custody. Robert Minisie, of 40a, Well-street, Oxtord- 
street, deposed to secing a number of boys and girls watching about 
the prosecutor's shop, and as he had once lived with the prosecutor, 
and knew that he was frequently robbed by boys and girls, he ke; t 
his eye on them. Seeing the prisoner run out of the prosecutor's 
shop he went after him, aud held him, when he was surrounded by 
a number of boys and girls, who tried to prevent his securing tle 
prisoner. Sergeant Burrough, 21 E, said that on taking the pri- 
soner into custody he denied taking the bottle of wine. The pri- 
zoner and a number of boys and girls were in the habit of going 
about of a night, and while one went iito a shop on the pretence of 
purchasing something, another of the gang stole something. The 
gang was a terror to the neighbourhcol, aad the conduct and lan- 
guage of tha boys and girls were of the nost abominable dese iption, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt asked the boy whether he wished to go for trial. 
A woman at the back of the court here called out ‘ Settle it here.” 
Mr. Tyrwhitt committed the prisoner for two months with hard 
labour, remarking that he bad no doubt tradesmea were much an- 
noyed and harassed by the class to which the prisoner belonged, 
and promising the prisoner that if he was brought before him again 
he would Le sent to tbe sessions. 


THE GATE OF ANAPA, 

Axara (the gate of which is shown in our illustration on 
page 124) is a seaport town of European Russia (Circassia) on the 
north-east coast of the Black Sea. The fortress, constructed by the 
Turks in 1,784, was taken by the Russians in 1,791, and in 1,807, 
and finally in 1828, since which it has been deiinitely ceded to 
them. The houses are mostly mere cabins, built of wood and mud. 
the inhabitants consist of Circassians, Turks, Tartars, Greeks, 
Jews, Russians, &e. ‘The port, or rather roa, is nearly open, with 
bad holding ground, and o shallow as to admit only ships of small 
burden. Anapa is principally important as a military post, the 
commerce being small, consisting ebiefly of tallow, hides, butter, 
and grain. 
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Yov can restore health and strength without medicine, inconvenience, 
or expense by eating Dn Barry's delichms health-restoring Invalid and 
Infants’ Food, the Revelenta Arabica, which yields thrice the nourishment ot 
the be-t meat, and cures Dyspepsia (in-lixestion), Cough, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Debiuty, Palpitation of the Heart, Constipation, Diarrhaa, Acidity, 
Heariburns, Nervous, Bilious, Liver, and Sto.nach complaints, and saves tifty 
times its cost in other remedies, 50,000 cures, including that of his Holiness 
the Pope, which had resisted all other reme-lies for thirty years. Du Barry 
and Co., 77, Regent-strect, London. In tins, at Is. 134.; 11b., 28, 9d. ; 121b9., 
225; 2ilbs, 40s. At all grocers —(Advertisement.) 
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] THE HARBOUR OF VILLAFRANCA. 
VILLAFRANCA, of which we give an illustration above, is situate 
| at the extremity of a bay, formed on the east by Mounts Alban and 
Boran, and on the west by the little peninsula of St. Hospice. It 
is protected on the north by successive ranges of high mountains. 


I 
! 
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VIEW OF VILLAFRANCA. 


The bay is admirably sheltered, and a strong squadron could anchor | luxuriance of the olive plantations which hem it at all sides, and 


there in safety. The town is built, like several others on the coast, ; Which were equally celebrated in the time of the Romans. Villa- 


jn t sich ii her. F he Bay th | franca fell in o the hands of the French in its first Italian cam- 
in terraces, which rise one upon another. From the bay the appear- | paign, It afterwards returned into the hands of Sardinia. A few 


ance of its white houses, rising from the shore of the Mediterranean, | years since it was formally ceded to Russia as a maritime station 
is striking, and its picturesque character is heightened by the ! anda depot for provisions, €e. 
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{, THE PESENZANO 

VIADUCT. 

Tuis beautiful viaduct, 
shown in our illustration on 
page 121, will give our 
readers an idea of the archi- 
tecture of many of the prin- 
cipal Spanish railway bridges. 
The crowning arches are sup- 
ported in a different manner 
to our own lofty bridges; but 
there is a lightness about 
them which give a picturesque 
appearance to these structures, 
compared to many of the 
massive works in England. 
Apart from this peculiarity, 
the bridge is very like many 
of our own viaducts. 


MURDER AND AT- 
TEMPTED SUICIDE. 

Ar Norwich on Friday, an 
old man, aged 73 years, 
named John Winter, mur- 
dered his wife Elizabeth, aged 
71, and afterwards cut his 
own throat, so that he cannot 
long survive her. The couple 
lived together in one room, 
and though in receipt of 
regular relief from the parisb, 
were not in any abject Ais- 
tress, for their son-in-law, 
who is employed in a grocer's 
shop, contributed sufficient to 
maintain them with compara- 
tive comfort. Their grand- 
daughter, aged 14, was accus- 
tomed to do for them daily 
any necessary work. The old 
woman was paralysed, bed- 
ridden, and helpless. When 
the girl had been some time 
with them on Friday morning, 
and they had breakfasted, 
John Winter rose, turned her 
out of the room in an unac- 
customed manner, and locked 
the door. His grandchild ran 
home and told her sister of 
this incident, who was alarmed 
at it. She directly went to 
the house and contrived to 
look through the window. 
She at that moment saw 
the old man leaning over 
his helpless wife, and de- 
liberately cutting her throat 
with a razor. When the 
alarm spread, others looked in 
at the window, and witnessed 
the nrarderer, on the comple- 
tion of his crime, cutting his 
own throat. The door was 
broken ,open, and the man 
was found lying on the bed 
beside his wife. She was 
dead, but he still breathed, 
although his throat was fear- 
fully cut from ear to ear. A 
surgeon dressed the wound, 
and the patient was removed 
to the hospital, but it is not 
expected that he can recover. 
A razor marked with blood 
was found in the room; the 
handle was bound with cord, 
and the blade was thus fas- 
tened so as not to bend back. 
There seems but little doubt 
that;John Winter had becom: deranged. He had expreased of 
late a great fear of being sent with his wife into the workhouse, 
and had borne himself in an excited manner for several days. 
He had been seen sharpening a razor, and heard to speak of de- 
stroying his life as well as that of his wife and daughter. He had 
been treated for disease of the brain some years ago. The coroner's 
inquest on Mrs. Winter was opened on Saturday, and, after the 
reception of some formal evidence, was adjourned. 


THE MONASTERY OF MOUNT ST. BERNARD. 

In the county of Leicester, partially isolated from the strife and 
bustle of the world, in a bleak and lonely district, amid the rocky 
hills of Charnwood Forest, stands the Cistercian Abbey of Mount 
St. Bernard. There are few places to be met with in England of 
equal extent, so completely divested of all natural beauty, presenting 
such a barren and uncultivated aspect as that part of the country in 
which the abbey is situated. It is, beyond all question, a spot not 
likely to influence the minds of those who dwell in its solitude with 
a favourable idea of the world they have left behind them, or chill 
the ardour of those who believe that the only true happiness to be 
met with, even in this life, is in our inspirations after a higher and 
à purer state of existence in the world to come. There are, however, 
places far more void of natural fertility, and at the same time wear 
4 more pleasant and luxurious aspect. It has neither the wild beauty 
of mountain scenery, nor the terrific grandeur of the desert, but it is 
à dull, uninteresting tract of country, diversified only by stupendous 
rocks, whose elevated forms, unclothed by a vestige of verdure, are 
exposed to every blast of winter. .. . 

The abbey of Mount St. Bernard, in Charnwood Forest, was 
founded in the year 1835, exactly 300 years having elapsed from 
the suppression of the larger monasteries by King Henry the Eighth 
in 1535. This abbey belongs to that branch of the Benedictine 
Order called Cistercian—from Citeaux, where St. Stephen Harding, 
an Englishman, built the first abbey in 1098. i 

St. Stephen was born in Dorset, and reeeived his education at the 
monastery of Sherborne, in the same county. He, having left Eng- 
land, travelled to Paris and Rome, visited several of the monasteries 
in Ttaly, and eventually settled down in the abbey of Malesme, in 
the diocese of Langres. But the discipline in this community bt- 
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HEAD OF A BENEDICTINE NUN. 


| coming relaxed, he, together with St. Robert and Alberic, withdrew 
| to the desert of Citeaux, in the vicinity of Dijon. Here these pious 
| and holy men restored all the most perfect usages of ancient monas- 
ticism, as practised by the primitive Christians of the Church. 
The fame of their sanctity soon spread into distant countries ; and 
‘in a few years monasteries of the Cistercian Order were founded in 
almost every nation of Christendom. The Abbeys of Fontaines and 
| Riveaux, in Yorkshire, and Tintern Abbey, in Monmouthshire, were 
| houses of the Cistercian Order. 
The monks of this order never eat flesh meat, fish, or eggs, and 
| the only animal food of which they partake is milk and cheese. 
| Their Lent is much longer than that observed by the rest of the 
Church. It commences on the 14th of September, the Feast of the 
| Exaltation of the Cross, and terminates at the Festival of our Lord’s 
| Resurrection. They also observe silence, and never speak except to 
the Abbot, or with his permission. They also till the ground 
attached to the monastery. They rise every morning at two 
o'clock, and on the great festival at midnight for the celebration of 
| matins. s 
When the monks received the grants of the land on which the 
| Abbey of Mount St. Bernard is built, five of them commenced the 
foundation o! the present monastery. For the first year they lived 
in a miserable hut, which was incapable of sheltering them from the 
inclemency of the weather. By the aid, however, of the faithful, 
and particularly by Thomas Gisborne, Esq., M.P. for Derbyshire ; 
A. P. De Lisle, Esq., of Garendon House ; and the Earl of Shrews- 
| bury, they were soon able to raise the present beautiful monas- 
| tery. Convenient to the abbey is St. Mary’s Colony, which is under 
| the direction of Thomas A. Carroll, Esq., a most able and intelli- 
gent gentleman, who has not only succeeded in preserving it from 
| utter ruin, but also in raising it to be one of the first institutions of 
its sort in the empire. The Abbey of Mount St. Bernard has been 
lof late an object of much curiosity. It has been visited by strangers 
| from all parts of the kingdom, and we believe few leave it (however 
| they may differ from the religion observed within i:s walls) with- 
| out finding their prejudices greatly softened by the kindness and 
| generous welcome they receive from the monks. 
In reference to the above subject, we herewith give an illustra- 
‘tion of a Benedictine nun of a convent in this country. After the 
Reformation, the tirst convent established in this country was by a 


Mrs. Mary Wiseman, of the 
Flemish convent of St. Ursula, 
in Louvain. It was opened 
in 1609. In 1794 it removed 
to Amersburv, in Wiltshire, 
and afterwards to Spelsbury 
House, Dorsetshire. Since 
then the number of convents 
in this country have increased 
at a very rapid rate. 


THE ABYSSINIAN 
CAPTIVES. 

Letters have been received 
from the captives in Abyssinia 
up to the 28th of January, 
three weeks later than the 
date of our last advices. The 
captives were all well, but no 
change had taken place in 
their circumstances. They 
were still prisoners and in 
chsins in the hill fort of 
Magdala, and seemed to be 
under no apprehension of 
further outrage, although 
nothing had occurred to ; ive 
them any hope of a speedy 
deliverance. On receiving 
a copy of her Mujesty’s letter, 
which had been forwarded 
from Massowah by Mr. Flad 
King Theodorus seemed dis- 
posed at first to reply to it, 
but subsequently directed Mr. 
Rassam to write and request 
that the artizans and presents 
should be forwarded to him 
forthwith. This, in spite of 
the reported distinct assurance 
in her Majesty’s letter, that 
the artizans would not be 
sent up, and that Theodorus 
was not to calculate on 
British friendship, unless the 
captives were previously 
liberated. There now seems 
only too much reason to 
believe that the King has 
absolutely made up his 
mind not to liberate the cap- 
tives, and the fact that he 
still keeps them in chains is 
probably an indication of his 
purpose. The repuit that 
King Theodorus had destroyed 
Gondar, the old capital of 
Abyssinia, is also confirmed 
He did not even spare the 
cburches, said to number 
forty-four, which act of sacri- 
lege hus created a deep sensa- 
tion throughout the country. 
The Aboona, or Bishop, is 
still a prisoner, though not in 
chains, in the Amba Magdala, 
as well as the “ Achaggaz,” 
or Head of the Monks. The 
hill fort of Magdala is situ- 
ated on a mountain in the 
Wallo Galla district, and is 
about two miles in circum- 
ference. The locality is re- 
markably healthy, and the 
weather so cold that fires 
are used all the year round 
The garrison, consisting of 600 
musketeers and 1,000 spear- 
men, live on the summit witb 
their families. For eight 
months in the year water 
is abundant, but during 
the remaining four it is brought up from the plain below. The 
| Queen and the greater part of the Royal establishment reside 
| there, and, as the old capital has been destroyed, Theodorus regards 
| this Amba as his new capital, and relies greatly on its strength. 
The country generally is reported to be in a state of anarchy, and 
ti e rebels occupy the high road a few hours from Magdala. Sill, 
it does not appear that the King is in such straits as has been re- 
presented. By the last accounts he was planning another expedi- 
tion against Gojam. Mr. Flad was on the point of leaving 
| Massowah for the Royal camp via Matamma, taking with him the 
| articles which he had purchased in this country for the King. His 
‘return is indispensable to the safety of his wife and children. Of 
| course the artisans do not accompany him. 


A MAN BOILED ALIVE IN CLERKENWELL. 
An inqu ry was held by Mr. W. J. Payne, the coroner, on the 
| 19th inst., at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, respecting the death of 
| Ely Edwards, aged thirty-five years. 
| Joseph Prue said that the deceased was a workman in the em- 
ployment of Messrs. Field aud Co., brewers, carrying on business in 
St. John-street, Clerkenwell. On last Friday afternoon he was at 
| work on a stage near a large vat that was filled with hot hop 
‘liquid. The vat, which was called a “ hop jack,” was twenty-four 
| feet long, six feet wide, and three and a-half feet in depth. It con- 
tained the boiling liquid which had been let into it from the hop 
copper. The stage on which the deceased was standing was a 
| slanting one, and it was wet. He suddenly slipped, and fell 
| into the boiling liquid, and he was scalded up to his neck. He 
| cried for help, and two men pulled him out, and he was carried to 
|the hospital. It appeared that at the time of the occurrence the 
| deceased was engaged in setting some of the machinery of the 
| brewery, that was in connection with a large hop-press, in working 
| order, and, while doing so, he was compelled to stand on the stage, 
| which was railed off below the vat by a hand-rail. There was also 
| a plank, called a post-guard, placed at the edge of the stage, but 
| some person, name unknown, had remuved the post-guard. Hence 
| the accident. 
| Mr. Moore, surgeon, said the deceased died on Saturday. He was 
frightfully scalded all over the body. 
The jury returned a verdiet of accidental death 
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X GLASS, 
— 


DRURY LANE.—The proluction of the oid Scot:ish romantic 
drama of Rob Roy at this theatre on Saturday night was marked 
with an enthusiasm scllom displayed by the somewhat lid 
audiences of the present dav, exccpt indeed on the annual festival 
of the saturnalia of the British pit and gallery, Bosxiog-nicshe. 
This musical drama or ballad-opera, as it has been indutfeiently 
termed, was brought out at Covent Garden in 1813. In ir, the 
author, Pocock, has closely followed the novel, and has given to 
the stage a Rob Roy, a Nicol Jarvie, a Dougal, and an Helen Mac 
gregor identical with, and nearly as strongly marked as the creations 
of Walter Scott. Here, however, ends the list of bis successful 
photographs. His Francis Osbaldistone and his Sir Frederic 
Vernon are walking gentlemen of the most insipid and ordinary 
type; and his Diana Vernon though interesting to a ceriain degree, 
is the weakest possible copy of the original, without a trace of her 
piquancy, her waywardness, or her high spirit. Of Rashleizh it is 
more difficult to speak justly. It would be the handiwork of a 
master in the art that, in the narrow limits allotted io him in a 
play, could reproduce the mixture of subtlety, of treachery, of am- 
bition, and of courage, little more than sketched even by the hand 
of the wizard himself in his portrayal of this churacter. dt is 
curious to observe that in the cast of the piece at Covent Gaiden 
in 1818, the part of Rob Roy was played by Macready, and that 
of the Baillie by Liston. Now we have the Baillie performed by 
Mr. Phelps, who is supposed to fill the place left vacant by Mac- 
ready. In 1818 it would have been thought sacrilege evea to 
dream of Macready playing one of Liston s parts; but in 1567 we 
goto see our leading and almost only tragediaa undergo this 
transformation, and come to the conclusion that it suits him 
admirably. It is well known that Liston, in the beginning of Lis 
career, always considered that tragedy would be Lis Jorie. Is it 


| 
Mrs. German 


doctor. The resemblances become, however, more confused when 
Mr. German Reed, swallowing hasheesh as an anodyne prescribed 
for neuralgia, finds himself so aifected by the peculiar properties 


of the drug that he beholds the Adriatic, who has been the bride of | 


forty defunct doves, exciting the je 
becoming the rival of Venice in his aff 


y of the existing one by 
ections Consigned to a 


| dungeon, he wakes, like another Rip Van Winkle, to find the 


world changed around him. Two hundred years have gone. 
teed is the wife of Mr. John Parry, who has in- 
vented perpetual longevity and become President of the Board of 
‘Trade, and all human emotions are now expressed by movements 
of the dress instead of the features. This last series of fantastic 
notions is ingeniously wrought out; and through the really 
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chaplain made the assertion, and with regard to the statement of 
the influence used to obtain the election of the young lady, he 
explained to those around him—for such was the uproar that ‘none 
others could hear him—that it was merely an inference of his own, 
| arising from the fact of her father holding a lucrative appointment 
| under the noble duke in que-tion, At all events, without any 
fecling of unkindness towards the young lady so fortunately elected, 
it must be patent to the subscribers, as well as to the public in 
general, that it never wis intended that the funds of the institation 
should be employed forthe support aad education, on the reduced 
scale ¿f £12 per annum, of the daughters of half-pay masters in the 
navy, whose incomes, from any source, are half as much again as 
those of the most distinguished rear-admirals in the service. In the 


artistic acting of Mr. John Parry, the excellent singing of Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed, and the piquant pleasantry of Miss Susan 
Galton, who seems permanently associated with the three, so long 
falsifying the proverb of being no company, the Dream in 
Venice leaves behind a very agreeable impression. This satis- 
factory result is mainly induced by two exquisite Venetian views, 
painted by Mr. John O’Connor and Mr. William Telbin, illustrative 
of the Bridge of the Rialto and th» Piazetta from the Dogano. The 
latter especially is a remarkable work of art, and the richness of 
its colouring, and the illusion of its perspective, will be found to 
excite renewed admiration as often as Mr. Telbin’s exquisite picture 
is revealed. The f»mous domestic scene of the Wedding Break/usi 
at Mrs. Roscleaf’s remains, as heretofore, the concluding portion of 
the entertainment, and the extraordinary mimetic talents and 
highly retined humour of Mr. John Parry continue to render the 
last half hour at the Gallery one of the most enjoyable of the 
evening. 
— 
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On Wednesday last, the 20th inst, an extraordinary general 


possible that Mr. Phelps, starting from the other end, bas made a 
similar mistake? ‘To criticise a play that is already fifty years 
old is, of course, out of the question, but there cau be no doubt 
that, judged by the standard of the present day, and considered 
apart from the interest inspired by its derivation from the word, 
Rob Roy would be estimated to be, on the whole, a rather Lew ilder- 
ing farrago of melodramatic situations, more fitted fur the circus 
than for the stage. We allow that there are many stirring points 
in the play, that the scenes with the Baillie are very humorous, 
and that the four characters we have above-mentioned are very 
faithful reproductions of Sir Walter Scott's; but, as a play judged 
by itself, and standing on .ts own merits, it is heavy, »wkward, and 
tiresome. Mr. Powrie, of wlom great things were expected, 
proved himself a good actor, not at all given to exaggeration, 
but did not certainly impress us with the idea that he possesses any 
dramatic genius. There is this to be said in his favour, however: 
the part of Rob Roy is not really a great one; there is a goud deal 
of show and dash about, but, except as a vivid picture of the 
Highland veteran of those days, it does not coinmaud any great 
interest, and is entirely subordinate to that of Nicol Jarvie, who 
monopolises nearly the whole of it throughout. Mr, Phelps, in the 
latter character, played with great humour aud minuteness, and 
gave the aucience a very highly-fiuished picture of Scot's canny, 
but good-hearted, original. In the scene with the hot poker, he 
over-acted a little, and this exaggeration, combined with an 
absurdly-ugly false no-e, which peculiarity Mr. Phelps very much 
affects (he committed the same mistake in Mephistopheles), had 
the effect of reminding us of the clowns in the pantomime. Mr. 
Phelps will, perhaps, allow us to suggest to him, that this ten- 
dency to caricature his personal appearance in such parts as these 
is a mistake, and that it is beneath his dignity to resort to such 
means of provoking the mirth of his audience. Dougal, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Melityre, was one of the most successful points in 
the picce. This actor succceded in bringing most vividiy 
before us the ha!f-savage, crafty, but devewd Gae, Mr. 
Harrison, who sang the ballal “We may be happy yet” with 
much feeling, was evidently cowed by the port of Francis Osbal- 
distone : he made no attempt to raise it from the region of walking 
gentlemen, to which, when unaided by the cut ot its exponent, it 
belongs. Mr. E. Phelps was overwcighted with the part of Rosh- 
leigh ; Lut, as we have said before, it is badly drawn by the au hor, 
Miss Le Thiere and Miss Cross were respectable in the parts of 
Helen and Diana Vernon, but the first lady, alchough an intelligen 
actress, has not svflicient tragic powers fur her role. The groupiu.s 
of the crowds of soldiers and Highlanders were admirably une, 
but there is not much to be said for the scenery. 


ST. JAMES'S THEATRE.—<Alternating the revived comedy 
of The Merry Widow with the ever-popular School for Scandal, 
Miss Herbert has refurnished her programme with two pieces 
which have always been secure of a cordial reception from her 
audience. In Mr. Leicester Buckingham’s neatly-rendered version 
of the work of MM. Dumanoir and Keranion the noble-hearied 
Mrs. Charles Mildmay, who so heroically encounters the accusation 
of being indifferent to her hu-band’s decease that she may gaily 
sustain the blind mother's belief of her son being stil alive, 
remains sure of the warmest sympathies of an English audience. 
Miss Herbert, both as the “merry widow” and as Lady Teazie, 


profits by this exchange of parts; and Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Matthews and Miss Carlotta Addison largely participate ia the 


advantages of these revivals. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION.—That bright little estab- 
lishment in Regent-street, where Mr. aud Mrs, Gerinau Red, uc- 
companied by their faithful coadjutor, Mr. John Parry, have su 
long made their visitors merry, again clicis the public the means 
of pleasant entertainment, and a brief rece+s has beca well cinploy ed 
in securing fresh attractions. ‘The difficult task of lading a suit- 
able dramatic vehicle for the numerous personeges whom we are 
accustomed to meet on such occasions has been tuis tine entrusted 
to Mr. T. W. Robertson, who has herein allowel his fancy the 
widest range. Deciding on a trip to Venice, in despair of fiuding 
novelty elsewhere, Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. Jol.n Parry 
appropriately visit the famous “city of song,” und there fail uuder 
the intluence of the various memorics of old, lyrically described as 
belonging to it. The familiar foreign nobieman, whose pride it is 
to be the victim of patriotism and persecution, aud whose weakness 
displays itself in purloining silver spoons from the hotel aud bor- 
rowing money from the guests, is the first encountered, and acute 
physiognomists may trace a close resemblance of features between 
the victimising Count Mackvickski and the versatile Mr. Jobn 
Parry. ‘Lhe sensible old maid, Miss Suanisole, who at sixty-four 
declines his proffered addresses, and is content to add another love 
disappointment to the forty-nine previously endured, is quite as 
much like Mis. Gerwau Ried as the sagavivus feinaie medical prac- 
titioner alierWaids introdused as Miss Lavinia Sage. Nor would 
it be utterly impo:sible to discover the face aud figure of Mr. 
German Reed ia the two eccentric and speculative English tourists 
who succeseivyely cucounter the cheerful spinster and the lady 


meeting of the subscribers, &c., to this institution, was held at 
Willis’s Rooms, having been convened, in accordance with one of 
their Bye Laws, by twenty subscribers, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating some charges preferred by the rcquisitionists against the 
committee. 

The proceedings were altogether of an unusual character, and 
were conducted in a spirit of extremely bad taste—violenee and 
uproar predominating throughout. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot having taken the chair, and 
prayers having been offered up by the Rev. Mr. Hales, for modera- 
tion and wisdom in their proceedings, the contlict commenced. 

A gentleman (a barrister) who rose for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the part he had taken in the interest of the charity, 
as one of the requisitionists, and of moving a resolution, was, 
in the most uncourteous manner, desired to sit down, as he had 
no locus standi, not having been a subscriber to the institution at the 
period when the irregularities were stated to have occurred. By no 
means willing to adopt this dictum of the noble chairman, he again 
and again essayed to obtain a hearing, but finding that each attempt 
only brought forth the most vulgar denunciations, combined with 
the minor theatre shouts of “turn him out,” &c. &., though 
gallantly contending for his right to be heard, he deemed it more 
advantageous to the interests of the charity to submit than permit 
the continuance of a scene which wouid bave discredited a Chartist 
assemblage, or the universal suffrage disciples of Mr. Beales aud 
Mr. Bradlaw. It was evident that the friends of the inculpated 
parties, having the advantage of numbers, were determined not to 
listen t> argument, but to stifle it—not to inquire into the truth of 
the allegations, but by vehemence of language and demeanour, to 
silence the accusers of the committce of the institution, and seeing 
their vast numerical superiority, to make the meciing subserve 
the honour and glorification of those whose alleged irregularities in 
the last election of pupils they had been called together to investi- 
gate. 

° The ground on which the chairman of the meeting; acting upon 


apparently vindictive course pursued by the chaplain in question, 
there was, however, this redeeming quality, epgeudered, no doubt, 
by his connection with the gallant service to which he is civilly 
attached: he paid a just compliment to the excellence of the edu- 
cation imparted to the pupils of the iustitution, and added the 
tribute of his testimony to the universal satisfaction given by them 
in their subsequent carcera, as governesses or wives, or in the per- 
formance of whatever duties devolved upon them in after life; and 
it must be hoped that it was only in a too chivalrous defence of the 
gentler sex that he suffered himself to outstep the bounds of fair 
criticism, and to overlook the possibility that other men might, 
even if mistaken in judgment, have been actuated by feelings quite 
as pure and virtuous as his own in desiring that the matters of 
what they conscientiously complained, should be fully investi- 
gated, 

Although the premier Earl of England presided, surrounded by 
other members of the aristocracy, including the Hon. Captain 
Maude, and the meeting was attended by Admirals Bowles, 
Colpoys Dacres, Eden, and other gallant and di-tinguished oflicers 
of the British Navy ; General Whylock, and several officers of the 
army, the scene was anything but that which could have been 
anticipated by the uninitiated in such matters, and certainly re- 
minced us more of a practical illustration of the vulgar term of a 
bear garden, than any idea we had ever formed of the proceedings 
of polite society. 


FACTORY RIOTS AT ROUBAIX. 

SERIOUS riots took pleco at Roubaix, department of the Nord, ou 
the 16th inst. Weavers and spiuners pillaged factorics and private 
houses, and set fire to two places of business, Letters received at 
Lile give the following particulars :—“ For some time past the iu- 
troduction of improved looms into several factories has essentially 
modified the conditions of labour, one weaver being able, uader the 
new arrangement, to work two loons. The workmen became ex- 
tremely discoatented, and in some instances openly threatened their 
employers. A further cause of discontent was created by the iin- 
position of a fine of one ceutime per minute upon every late comer 
for the first hour of bis absence from work, aud of twenty-tive 
centimes additional for each subsequent hour. The men complained 
more than ever, and, in the hope of avoiding conflict, the masters 
lowered the fine to half a centime a minute. At goon, on the 15tb, 
during the absence of the inen at dinner, placards were posted in 
all the factories of the town, aunouncinug that the dispute had been 
settled. These placards, which were signed by the members of the 
Council of Prad’hommes, caused great excitement among the work- 
men upon their return from diuner. They saw in them the contir- 
mation of their fears that the measure, which placed one man in 
charge of two looms, was likely to Le generally applisd; they left 
the factories in groups, and traversed the streets, venting threats 
against sume of the masters. More thau 25,000 weavers and 
spinners were soon collected, uit ring shouts and cries, and hvoting 
the passers-by. Foreseeing a coliision, the municipal authorities, who 
could command no stronger force than a brigade of gendarmerie 
and the police at once seat off to Lille for reinforcements; but to- 
wards live o'clock the disorder rose to a serious height. The work- 


the advice: of those who surrounded him, silenced the intended 
mover of the resolution, was not by any means tenable, or in 
accordance with the rules which govern the proccedings of public 
bodies, As wel might his lordship have declared that no member 
of the House of Peers bad a right to initiate proceedings against a 
Minister of the Crown who had betrayed the trust reposed in him, 


unless he had succeeded to the peerage before the commission of the 
act with which the minister was charged. 

A monotonous discourse was then pronounced by Mr. Phelps, 
one of the naval chaplains present, which was remarkable for the 
absence of those feelings of Christian charity and that amenity 
which are so becoming in the ministers of religion, in which he be- 
spattered all the requisitionists with dirt, and declared his inten- 
tion to prove that they were actuated solely by malevolent and 
vindictive motives; a statement which was received with the 
applause of his friends. The reverend chaplain, however, failed 
altogether to produce these damnuatory proofs, though he appeared 
to be perfectly satisfied with the impression bis sta'ement had 
created, and certainly, if the triumph of physical foree—which it 
is to be hoped will ever attend the service to which he is attacbed, 
for the honour and glory of old England—he obtained on that occa- 
sion, be a source of gratification to him, he must at least bear 
his honours with becoming modesty, considering that he had it in 
his pocket before the opening of the proceedings, as he had prepared 
his speech and knew how it would be supported by the meeting. 
The Rey. Mr. {Laies, the visitor of the institution, who looked 
and spoke Jike a gentleman and a Christian, made some explana- 
tions which divested of much of its gravity the principal charge 
against the committee, of “ refusing the voting papers for the elec- 
tion of candidates for the Naval Female School, on the ground of 
their being sent in too late, notwithstanding their delivery to the 
8S: cretary on the advertised day of election,” by asserting that the 
error was merely typographical—which ia no manner affected the 
validity of the election itself, and no one present could, from his 
manner, doubt this was his sincere conviction. 

There was, however, a charge against the fairness of the choice 

nade by the committee in July last which should have been 
carefully invesiigated, because, if true, it was a clear malversation 
of the funds and objects of the charity, as well as a gross injustice 
to the children of the less prosperous, though no less gallant, officers 
of the service, for whose benctit the institution was founded and 
is supported by the voluntary contributions of the public. 

‘The charge was no less than the election on that occasion of the 
daughter of a master in the navy, who enjoys, with his half-pay, 
emoluments yielding him £600 per annum. Not one of the com- 
mitice denied the fact, but the same reverend chaplain sought only 
to ciothe lhe charge with contempt, by assuming, or stating with- 


men attacked the factories of MM. Grimonprez, Frangois, and 


Henri Roussel, Delatre, Dilles, Desroussvaux, and Scamp ; 
the looms were broxen to picees, the work in progress de- 
stroyed, and the webs cut. Stones were throsu through 
tho windows, kuives wore drawn, and sticks were bran- 
dished, but, no resistance being oft, the rioters  cilected 
their object uminoleste! M. Seamp's residenee was plun- 
d. red, furniture, bedding, and plate were thrown out uf 


the windows, a piano was carried bodily away and battered to 
pieces. A similar scene was enacted at the house of M. Desrous- 
svaux, and subsequently his fac ory and that of M. Henri Rouss: 
were sec on fire, In the course of the evening two squadrons of the 
5th Cuirassiers and two battalions of the 57th of the line arrived 
at Roubaix. The workmen received the soldiers with cheers. 
‘They’il not fire upon us!’ was the general cry, and no alarm was 
manifested when ihe oider was given to load. Neverthel-ss, the 
groups of rioters began to disperse at the first summons from the 
oficer in command, and all serious disorder at once ceased. The 
Prefect of the Department du Nord, the Procureur-Géucral of 
Douai, int the Procureur-Imyérial cf Lille came to Roubaix 
as soon as the riots were suppressed. Nu nerous arrests have Leen 
made, and the prisoners seat on to Lille fur examination and trial. 
Hopes are enteriaiued that no renewal of the disturbances will tuke 
place, and that a good understanding betwecn the workmen and 
their masters will be speedily restored. 
ee 


Mx3, Winstow's Sooruine Syacp, tor children teething, has gained a 
greater reputation in America during the last fifteen years than any remedy 
of the kind ever known, It is pleasant to take, and safe in all cases; it 
soothes the child and gives it rest, it softens the gums and allays all pain or 
irritation, it regulates the bowels, cures wind, cholic, or dysentry, and diar- 
rhwa, whether arising trom tecthing or other causes, I is highly recu- 
mended by medical men, aud is sold by all medicine dealers at is. 144. per 
bottle. Full directions on the bottles. Oiee, 205, High Holborn, Londun.— 
(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

As Enncant Coven Remepy.—Ia our variable climate duping the wintr 
months coughs and colds appear tue greatest enemi s to manking, ani we 
are pleased to be able to draw the attention of suiferers to * strange’s Cuit- 
brated Balsam of Honey,” which as a cough remedy stands unrivalled. 
Honey, in the form of a Balsanne prep iration, is strongly recommended by 
the faculty, our medical works, and by Dr. Parceira (late lecturer on medicine 
to the hospitais),—see Materia Medica, vol, 2, page 1854. It will relieve the 
Most irritating coughin a tew minutes, aud by its mildiy stimuiatiny action, 
gently discharges phlegm from the chest by easy expectoration, and restores 
the healthy action of the langs. The amount of suffering at this time of 
the year is incalculable, aud numbers irum the want of an etfectual remedy 
ata lew cost, have the gerimsof consumption laid, Sold by must chemis s 
at Is. Ud. per bottle, large size 24. 34. Prepared by P. strange, operative 
chemist, 260, Eust-street, Walwotth. Agents: Messers. ay, Farring- 
don-street; Newbery, St. Paul's; J. Sanger, 150, Oxturd-street; and Butler 
and Crispe, Cicupside.—A ort, 

Turoat Diskasés.—" Browa's Proxcuib Trocdes,” whieh kase proved 


oul any authority whatever, that the malignaucy of the accaser 
had exaggerated the ineome of the young lady’s father to £1,000 
per annum, andthat he had stated further, that the eleetion bad 
Leen gained through the influence of a noble duke, ‘The gentieman 
making the charge utterly denied the £1,000 per annum statement 
as did also others in the room, and, indeed, no ene but the reverena’ 


50 succesaful in Ameiica, tur the cure ci aglis, colds, hoarseness, bronustis, 
asthina, catarrh, or any initetion or sourness o! tite thruat, aie now iinported 
and soidin this ouuntiy by must eheunsts at is, 14d. per box. Some of tle 
most eminent singers Of Ube Loyal Ituau Opera, Leadon, pronounce uein tho 
best article tur hoarser ess ever offered to tue public. dhe Rev. Henry Waid 
Beceher says, ‘1 have often fecomthended them to friends who were pubbe 
speakers, and in many cases they have mroved extremely eervitesble ra 
(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
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DEATH OF ADMIRAL Sir Piupps Torxpy, 
Ge. B.—This distinguistiod cfficer diid at Comp- 
a, Sussex, Ou the 19 inste e was born on the 
7th of April, 1785, and enterel the Navy 19ih 
: . 1797, us midshipman on board the Latona 
‘urate, bearing the flag of the Hon. William 
Waldegrave on the Newfoundland station. The 
dcceascd saw a great deal of service during the 
vicat war of the early part of ihe present century, 
aud took a conspicuous part in the famous frigate 
wtion olf Lissa, At the close of the war he re- 
mained unemployed trom 1816 to 1832, when he 
was appointed superintendent of the Royal Naval 
Hospital and Victualling Yard at Plymouth. He 
removed, January 6th, 1838, to the supcrinten- 
dentship of the Dockyard at Woolwich; and from 
December 16, 1841, until promoted to flag rank, 
November 9, 1846, he filled the ofliee of Comp- 
troller-General of the Coastguard. The gallant 
cilicer’s commissions bore date as follows :— 
Captain, February 16th, 1810j; Rear- Admiral, 
November 9, 1845; Vice Admiral, January 1, 
1524; Admiral, June 25, 1858. The deceased 
viliger also held the rank of Rear-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom. 

The death of Sir Hew Craufurd Pollok, Bart., 
of Pollok Castle, Renfrewshire, was announced a 
fortnight ago, at the age of seventy-nine, and it 
was stated that his son Hew would succeed him. 
ihis gentleman was lately a Lieutenant in the 
Renfrewshire Militia. About May, 1855, Mr. 
Hew Pollok disappeared, and has not since been 
heard of. It was hoped that the announcement 
of the death of his father would have the effect of 
discovering him, but, up to this day, no tidings 
have reached his friends, who are naturally in a 
most painful state of anxiety. Mr. Pollock was 
well known in Cheltenham for his love of hunting 
and steeplechasing, and it will be the source of 
great regret if it should turn out, as is feared to 
be the case, that he has met with his death. 
When be was last heard of, he bad £500 on his 
person, and was going over to France. No reason 
cau be given for his silence and absence, except 
that he is no longer living. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 

Srripts, it seems, have run their course; very 
few are seen in new material. Siiks, like fancy 
materials, are fur the most part clined or brocaded. 
When there are stripes, they are covered with tiny 
patterns, 

Black cashmere paletots, entirely embroidered 
with jet beads, are as much the fashion now as 
they were last autumn. It is par excellence the 
duni-saison garment. 

‘The new toilets we see are, for the most part, 
composed of the dress and paletot alike. The pale- 
tot is very short; it is made, however, of different 
shapes; sometimes it is straigdt and loose, sume- 
times half-fitting, and sometimes quite tight to 
the figure, and worn with a waistband over it. In 
the latter case it is suitable only for young ladies, 
orat any rate, only for slight youthful figures. 

The trimming of the paletot corresponds to 
that of the dress. Narrow crimped fringes, black 
guipure lace borders, plain or embroidered silk 
braid, and passemeiterie ornaments are much 
used. 

The litter are often imitated by ornaments 
worked in wocllen or slk braid, and forming 
circles, trefoils, and other patterns, to which beads 
aro often added. 

litre is an legant ecstume, suitable for an 
afternoon walking toilet. 

Dress of violet and white brocaded silk, in the 
princess shape. The seam of each width is 
covered wi.h ovals of violet velvet ribbon, joined 
tovether by small round pearl buttons, Each row 
of these ovals is fluished of in the centre of one of 
the scollups of the bottom of the dress by a silk 
tassel to match. The peletot is half fitting, and 
scolluped out; it is trimmed in the same style. 
The under skirt is of plain violet poult de soie, 
with a thiek violet gimp cord round the bottom. 
White bonnet, with violet ornaments. 

As for bonnets, it seems they are to remain as 
small as ever. The rounded shapes are very 
graceful. There is quite a variety of them. 

With a rather oval crown, the brim is short, 
amd comes forward a little into a point at the top 
in the Mary Stuart shape. 

If, on the contrar:, the crown is small and 
appeors to have been cut in nalf at the back, the 
brim encircles the face a little more. 

Among several patterns of spring bonnets for 
walking toilets, the following appeared to us be- 
ming and elegant :— 

A bonnet of pink crape, pleated in long round 
plats ornamented with a garland of coral 
branches of black crystal, with a fringe of small 
square grelots of the same crystal round the edge. 
Small curtain of pleated crape, with a branch of 
lowers formed of small black beads placed over it. 
Strings of pink ribbon, and lapels of black lace 
Gubroidered and fringed with black beads. Ruche 
of pink tulle inside, 

A bonnet of grey crape arranged in bouillons, 
trimmed with a pretty garland of roses, forming 
a coronet and coming over the brim on either 
silo} small crape veil atthe back; strings. f grey 
nbben, 

A bonnet of white blonde ; the brim is entirely 
covered with myrtle leaves of a brilliant green; 
4 brauch of the same leaves gocs round the back 
ofthe bonnet and falls in a lung trailing sprig on 
‘Ue neck, Small curtain of blonde, blonde lapels 


| Sel over springs of white silk, 


Many bonnets of black lace are also worn at 
the present moment; they are ornamented with a 
bright-coloured flower, corresponding with the 
trimming of the toilet. This styl+ of bonnet 
has the advantage of looking well with any dresa, 
anis the natural transition between the velvet 
and straw bonnet. 


——- ee ee 


Tut mistaken efforts of the friends of Mr. James 
Freeling Wilkinson, to procure a remission of bis 
sentence, have most properly been met by Mr. 
Walpole with a firm refusal. Whether the ex- 
manager of the Jcint-Stock Discount Company 
bas been made a somewhat severe example for 
the benciit of the community, or not, it is unne- 
cessary to inquire. Certain it is that the offence 
with which he was charged was conclusively 
brought home to him, and no reasonable man 
could for one moment entertain a doubt but that 
there were dishonest transactions of a similar 
nature between him and others. It is always 
painful to find a man, once respected, placed in so 
degrading a position; but Mr. Walpole most 
properly refuses, for sympathetic causes, to remit 
a sentence which one of the judges thought fit 
to pass after a long and patient trial before a 
singularly able and intelligent jury. 

Tue magistrates of Wolverhampton have 
ordered that a work, entitled, * The Confessional 
Unmasked,” emanating from the Protestant 
Electoral Union, shall be publicly burnt in that 
ancient town, We agree with the magistrates in 
their decision, and hope that it may check the 
mistaken efforts of a so-called religious society, 
which forgetting that most important of all scrip- 
tural teachings, brotherly love, seems bent upon 
stirring up hatred and contest by the most im- 
proper means. It is high time that these shame- 
ful attacks upon Roman Catholics and their 
religion, were put a stop to. 

Go psmitis often complained of the hardness of 
silver, which is sometimes very difficult to carve, 
and presents a dead grey cut. These properties 
are generally attributed to the presence of a 
foreign metal; but M. Mathey, assayer at Locla, 
has shown, remarks the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
in this silver there is neither tin, lead nor any 
other injurious metal. He considers this pro- 
perty to be due solely to the high temperature 
at which silver is cast. By letting the crucible 
cool till a slight solid crust is formed on the 
surface of the fused metal, and casting at this 
moment, a soft silver with a brilliant cut is 
obtained. 


The following appeared in our Latest Edition of 
Last Week. 


MEETING AT MR. GLADSTONE'S, 


On Thursday afternoon a large number of Mr. 
Gladstone's supporters met at the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s residence, Carlton-gardens. Mr. Glad- 
stone addressed the meeting, in the course cf 
which he denounced the bill as one of the vilest 
character, but said at the same time that he 
would not take upon himself the responsibility of 
joining issue upon the second reading, because he 
not only believed there was a large number 
of gentlemen who would like to have it read a 
second time, but that the opposition would be of 
the most determined nature. lle then passed 
on to say, that when the bill went into com- 
mittee the county franchise should be ex- 
tended beyond the amount proposed by the 
Government measure, and that the redistribution 
of seats should be further moditied; that voting 
papers should be done away with, and compound 
householders permitted to vote. Ile would also 
advocate a lodger franchise. After some other 
remarks, he again repeated that he would not run 
the risk of recommending the bill being opposed 
upon the second reading. The majority of the 
members expressed their acquiescence in what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentlemen, and the 
meeting separated. 


A 


MRS. RYVES, THE CLAIMANT TO 
THE BRITISH THRONE. 
EXTRAORDINARY APPLICATION, 


At the Lambeth Police-court on Thursday 
shortly after the disposal of the night charges, a 
gentleman in company with Mrs. Ryves (the lady 
who claimed to be the lawful descendant of 
Prince George of Cumberland, and entitled to the 
throne), entered the court, and desired to make 
an application to Mr. Paget, the p:esiding magis- 
rate. 

The gentleman stated that he had come before 
his worship to apply for a warrant on behalf of 
Mrs. Ryves, against a stallholder at the Crystal 
Palace, who put forth that he was the son of that 
lady, and obtained money from a symepathising 
public. His worship would, doubtless, recollect 
the case of * Ryves v. the Attorney-General,” 
which had occupied the attention of the law courts, 
and, in fact, an appeal was pending in the House 
of Lords for establishing the rights of the lady as 
the descendant of Prince George of Cumberland. 
The party against whom he desired proceedings 
to be taken hud had Mrs. Ryves's name put up on 
a stall at the Crystal Palace, and thus obtained 
buyers for his goods, upon the faith of his story 
that he was the son of Mrs. Ryves. 

Mrs. Ryves.— You must remember the trial, 
sir? 

Mr. Paget-—Of course, it was a question of 
pedigree. 

Applicant.—Mre. Ryves claims to be the law- 
ful descendant of the Duke cf Cumberland, 


Mrs. Ryves: The case is pending before the 
House of Lords on an appeal. 

Applicant further said that the man at the 
Crystal Palace continued to state that le was 
Mrs. Kyvos's son, ali hough he was in no way re 
lated to her. taon that ground he would 
ask his worship to issue a warrant against him. 

Mr. Pager: What am I to take that course 
for ? 

Applicant said the man had put himself for- 
ward as the son of Mrs, Ryves, and also stated 
that he had received hitters from the Cabinet 
Ministers during the late trial. 

Mr. Paget: 1 want to see where the obtaining 
money under false pretences takes place. 

Applicant remark d that the money was not 
received by the man in charily, but owing to the 
lady's name being over the stall several noblemen, 
gentlemen, and ladies were induced to take his 
goods without inquiriug the price, and thus gave 
him money. 

Mr. Paget: I want to sce positively the false 
pretence. 

Applicant: The man had said the people took 
his goods without asking the price. 

Mr. Paget: But you must first ascertain that 
he has asked for money under the representation 
of being Mrs. Ryves’s son, or the proceediug you 
are asking fur is premature. 

Applicant could not say that was so, but the 
man had admitted selling goods at his stall, at 
prices which he could not have got if he had not 
represented himself as the son of Mrs. Ryves. 

Mr. Paget suid if it could be proved parties had 
given him money under such fal-e representa- 
tion, then there would be ground for granting a 
Warrant. 

Applicant considered the admission of the man 
enough for that, and that he had made use of the 
names of the Earl of Clarendon, Duke of Somer- 
set, and the Earl of Harrington, and even that of 
the Queen. 

Mr. Paget said proof must first be brought of 
the false pretence and the obtaining money by it, 
and then be would grant the warr.nt, but as it 
stood at present he could not accede to the re- 
quest. 

The parties having thanked his worship left 
the court. 


FEARFUL ACCIDENT IN CAMBER- 
WELL. 

Between twelve and one o'clock on Thursday 
morning a large piece of coping fell from the 
front of a house in Church-street, Camberwell, 
killing a lady who was passing, and seriously 
injuring another, wno was taken to the hospital. 


OLSON’S NEW SILKS. 
200 Patterns—representing £20,000 worth 
of New Silks—post-free on application.— 
60 to 52, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


N ICH 
K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated ULD IRISH 
WHISKY rivals the finest French Brandy. Itis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at most of the respectable retail houses 
in London, by the appointed agents in the principal 
towns of England, or wholesale at 3, Great Windmill 
Street, London, W. Observe the red seal, pink label, 
and cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


N ONEY.—A Gentleman is willing to 
i ADVANCE CASI, to any amount, to respec- 
tubie persons, mule or female, in town or country, on 
their own security. The utmost secrecy can be relied 
on.—Apply personally, or by Iciter, to Mr. Robertson, 
Accountant, 21, Fish Street Hill, London Bridge, London. 
N.B.—This advertisement is genuine. 


JEGENT’S PANTECHNICON, 9, 
King-strect, Regent-stvect, W., for storing furni- 
ture and every description of valuable property, in 
separate compartments, accessible to the depositors from 
9 till 6, with free use of wrappers, mats, cases, &c. 
Goods removed or packed in town or country. Pros- 
pectuses and estimates free. Proprictors, G. H. and A. 
BYWATERS. 


Good FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 

with a prudent use, has saved many a life, and yet 
we think the idea might be improved upon, and reduced 
to a more simple form. Take some good compound, 
such as COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, and we find 
tnar the desired end may be obtained without scales and 
weights, or little mysterious compartments, and en- 
chazted boitles with crystal stoppers! Others might be 
used, but COCKLE’S PILLS, as tested by many thou- 
sands of persons, and found to answer their purpose so 
well, may be sct down as the best.—Observer, 


NORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentle- 
man, many years tormented with corns, will be 
happy to afford others the mtormation by which he 
obtained their complete removal in a short per iod, with- 
out pain or any inconyvenicace.—Forward address, on a 
stamped envelope, to F. Kingston, Esq.. Cheam, Surrey. 


ADIES’ HAIR-DYER and HAIR- 

CUTTER, Mis. E. FIELD, 18, Carlisle-street, six 

doors from Soho Bazaar, Soho-squaro, Also manu- 

facturer of the celebrated Walnut Pomade, for darkening 

the hair, Is, Gd. and 2s, tid. ; post, four or six stampt 

extra, None genuine unless beaiiug her trade mark, 
The Walut, 


ILLIOUS and Liver Complaints, Indi- 
gestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drow- 
siness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the 
Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by tha: well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
They unite the recommendation of a mild operation with 
the most successtul effect, andy lero an aperient is re- 
uired nothing can be beiter ad. pted 
1 Sold by all medicine vendus, Prica ts, 1104, and 2s, 
per box. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT, aided 

by his PILLS, present the only iational mode of 

curing Pimples.” Boils, < arbancles, Absesses. and other 

distiusing diseases ‘Tainted blood, the fountain of 

these evils, is thoroughly purifiel by the Pills, and its 

evidences on the surface are effeetually eradicated by 
the unguent, without paiu or danger, 


YHE ONE WINE COMPANY have 
introduced a distinctive feature into the wine 
trade, by eclecting ONE particular wine tre m each wine 
growing district of the Continent, which the most incre 
| perenced may purchase without any doubt or apprehen- 
| ce, oF quality. 
I . pany distinzulsh as their ONE 
| Wines The ONE Wine Company's ONE Wines are 
| bottled in hapewi! pints, thereby ensuring Just measure, 
| They are charged ONE price, 24, per bottle, or 24a 
yer dozen. 
š They ure of ONE uniform quality, and the ONE Wine 
Comp iny appoint ONE agent in each district of London, 
and ONE agent in each provincial town, thereby en-e 
abling the public to obian these wines everywhere at 
ONE price 
The ONE Wine Company also offer to the public, 
through their agents in London and in every provincial 
town, or direct from their chief offices, 115, Cannon-street, 
E.C., their miscellaneous wines and spirits, bottled in the 
old reputed measure, at the following quotations, in each 
case guarantecing the best possible value for the prices 
charged:—Sherry, 15s., 24s, 30s., 368, 488; Port, 158, 
243, 36s., 483., 54s.; Madeira, 608., 96s. ; Hock, 183., 36a, 
43s. ; Claret, 128. 188. 36s. ; Champagne, 364, 54s., 66s.; 
Brandy, 48s., 54s., 68s.; Rum, , 423., 458. ; Whiskey, 
364., 4zs.; Gin, 30s., 36s In comparing the prices of the 
ONE Wine Company's wines with those of others, it 
should be borne in mind that no charge is made for 
bottles, which are allowed for if returned.—Chief Offices, 
115, Cannon-street, E.C Circulars and price lists for- 
A on application 


sion ot the measur 


These wines t 


RITISH PRUDENTIAL AND 
CONSOLIDATED ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
62, LupGaTE-HILL Lonpon, E.C. 
Annual Income, £133,000. 
New Premium Income progressing at the rate or 
£50,000 a-year. 
Every Description of Assurance business transacted. 
Agents Wanted in unrepresented districts. 
Prospectuses, &c., on application to 
HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 


HE SELECT LIBRARY of FICTION 


Price 29., picture boards New volumes, ju 
published and reprinted :— 


Married beneath Him. By the Author of “ Lost Sir. 
Massingberd." 

Jack Brag. By Theodore Hook. 

Custle Richmond. By Anthony Trollope, 

Wildflower; or, Rights and Wrongs. By F. W 
Robinson. 

Tales of All Countries. By Anthony Trollope. 

Luttrell of Arran. By Charles Lever. 

The Jealous Wife, By Miss Pardoe, 

Head of the Family. By the Author of “John 
Hallifax.” 

Doctor Horne. By Anthony Trollope. 

The Whiteboy. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 

Mary Barton. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

Bachelor ot the Albany. By Mr. W. Savage 

The Rival Beauties. By Miss Pardoe. 

Mount Sorel. By Mrs. Marsh. 

Misrepresentation. By Anna H. Drury. 

Mattie; astray. By the Author of “Owen: a Waif.” 

Charles O'Malley (1 volume, 3s.). By Charles Lever 

London, Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. Sold by 
—London, Routledge and Sons, Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 
Warne and Co., W. IL. Smith and Son; Edinburgh, John 
Menzies; Dublin, W. H Smith and Son; New York, D. 
Appleton and Co. ; Toronto, Campbell and Son. 


Price 1s., by post 1s. 2d. 
SECOND EDITION, SIXTH THOUSAND, 


HE MODEL DOCKYARD ILLUS- 
TRATED HANDY-BOOK Contains:— 
I.—How to Make and Rig a MODEL CUTTER. 
II.—How to Make and Rig a MODEL SCHOONER. 
IlL.—How to Make a MODEL SHIP; How to Mast a 
MODEL SHIP; and How to Rig a MODEL 
SHIP; together with every particular cone 
cerning the names and positions ot the dif- 
ferent ropes, spurs, &e. 
IV.—Illustrations and Names of every Class of Craft 
Afloat. 
V.—Rules and Regulations for Forming MODEL 
YACHT CLU BLS. 
VL—How to Make a MODEL STEAMBOAT, 


VIL—How to Make a MODEL OSCILLATING 
ENGINE. 
VIIL—Ilow to Make a MODEL HORIZONTAL 
ENGINE. 
IX.—low to Make a MODEL LOCOMOTIV 


ENGINE, 
X.—Ilow to Make a MODEL MARINE ENGINE. 
XL—Information not to be found in any other W 
Published, 
XIL—Drices and Particulars of every Article kept 
Stock at the Model Dockyard. 

The Model Dockyard Illustrated Handy-Book is a 
work which ought to be purchased by every one who 
wishes to become thoroughly and practically acquainted 
with mechanical and scientific amusement in all 
branches. 

The whole profusely Illustrated, and printed on fine 
toned paper. 

Published by E. Bell, at the Model Dockyard and 
Engineering Establishment, 31, Fieet-street, London, 
E.C. Price 1s, by post Is, 2d. 


(From the Observer.) 

“E, Bell's Ilustrated Handy-book,” by E. Bell, of the 
Model Dockyard, Fleet-street —The writer ot this * Ilus- 
trated Handy-book " has been for several years modeller 
and mechanist to the Royal Family, the Emperor ot the 
French, the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, 
aud other distinguished persons; and at the request of 
his patrons he has published this little volume, in which 
descriptions and illustrations are given of sailing vessels 
and steam vessels of every class, open boats, steam- 
engines, &c., with interesting accounts of their respective 
qualities and the average cost of their construction. 

N.B.—The only Model Dockyard and Engineering 
Establishment in England. 

Proprietor, E. BELL, 31, Fleet-street, London, E. C. 


Wu's YOUR DOCTOR?— 


MORRISON'S PILLS. s 
Prepared only at THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF 
HEALTH, Euston Road, London, and sold everywhere, 


O YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 

WELL DRESSED ?—Boys’ Knickerbocker Suits 

in Cloth, from 15s. 9d.; Useful School Suits from 12s. 9d. 

Patterns of the cloths, directions for measurement, and 

forty-nine engravings of new dresses, post — 
NICHOLSON’S, 50¢0 52, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


OOD TEETH, 2s. 6d. ; Best, from 5s. 
Sets, from 30s, Made by Mrs, Hardinge, 126, East 
road, City-road. No charge if satisfaction 
iven. 
: Extracting, or stopping, 1s; scaling, 28. 6d. 
ok dor the Lady Dentist. 


o WIMMING TAUGHT. — Professor 
K ) BECKWITH informs the nobility, gentry, and the 
public that, through the Lambeth Baths being closed 
during the winter months, he attends at another bath 
kept at a suitable temperature. Letter i addressed te 
Lambeth Baths immediately attended to, 
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“ Not a page too long.”—Pall Mall Gazette 
AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “UP THE 
COUNTRY." 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, Price 68. 


P THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. 
# Emity Epgx. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 

From the Times —" Miss Eden's letters contain by far 
the most picturesque and vivid descriptions of life in 
India which have been laid before the public for many 
years, and are as fresh and vivacious as if they had only 
come by the last overland mail.” 

RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. ELEANOR EDEN. 
At all Libraries, in 2 vols, Post 8vo. 
UMBLETON COMMON. By the 
Hon ELEANOR EDEN. 

“A charmingly-pleasant book, full of genial kind- 
heartedness, and a thoroughly well-bred tone throughout. 
We will not detail the story, but recommend all to get it 
for themselves," —Athenæum. 


NEW 


At all Libraries, in 2 vols., Post 8vo, 


OMETH UP AS A FLOWER. A 
Novel. 

“There is in this story much genuine feeling, and a 
strange fresh, exuberant power very uncommon in the 
ordinary run of novels, The book may be fairly 
described as remarkable, and we lay it down with the 
impression that its author has high and peculiar 
powers. '’— Morning Star. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE," 
“THE CHANNINGS," &c. 
At all libraries, in 3 vols., Post 8vo. 

I ADY ADELAIDF'S OATH. By Mrs. 

d Henry Woop, author of “East Lynne,” “The 
Channings,” and “ Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles.” 
+ “The story has incident, suspense, and mystery. The 
secret of the mystery is well kept, and skilfully revealed 
at last. There are several well-sketched characters in 
the book.""—Athenzum. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, W. 


UNIVERSAL TOURIST COMPANY, LIMITED, — 
26, Ilenrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


I AILY EXCURSION SERVICE TO 


PARIS in twelve hours will commence on the 15th 
April, 1867, 
2nd Class, return tickets 
3rd Class, ditto ditto s.e s.. se s 248. 

One week in Paris, including return Fares, Board and 
Lodging, Interpreters, Insurance against Accidents, and 
Free admission to the Exhibition, 

3rd Class ... sse soe see cr o £3 103, 
2nd Class ... s.e coe ose coe cee ooe Z4 108, 

Periodical Excursions from London to Paris, and 
between the principal Towns of England and the Con- 
tinent, and vice versa. 

First-class and private-family Excursions will be 
shortly advertised. For full particulars, ask for the 
Universal Tourist Gazette. 

ALFRED DUBOYS DE LAVIO ERIE, 
General Manager. 


See a a fare) E 


March Ist, 1867. 
rIME GREATEST MARVEL of the 

AGE is GOOD'S PACKET of STATIONERY, 
&c., consisting of three Er.graved Pates, viz.:—one Name 
plate, 4 in. by 2in., highly polished, with name en- 
gravel; one neat Plate for Stick or Umbrella, with 
name; and a Seal Plate with Initials, engraved 
reverse, for stamping envelopes, &c.—24 sheets of cream 
Notepaper, 25 Envelopes, Peuholder, and one dozen 
Pens and Blotting; 50 Book Labels (two sorts), the 
Ivory Memorandum Tablets, and an amusing Game of 
Fun for the Million, consisting of 52 cards, ornamental 
designs. The whole sent post-free for eighteen 
Kampi, by W. F. GOOD, Engraver, &c., Bishop’s-lane, 


LPACAS, 2s. 11d. the Full Dress. 
At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


ACCONRTS, 3s. 11d. the Full Dress. 
At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


AMBRICS, 4s. 6d. the Full Dress. 
At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


Jaa, 5s. 6d. the Full Dress. 
At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


OPLINETTES, 6s. 6d. the Full Dress. 
At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


RGANDIES, 7s. 6d. the Full Dress. 
At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


INCEYS, 8s. 6d. the Full Dress 
At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


Ce SILKS, £1 5s. the Full 


Dress. 
At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


= Á- 
RISH POPLINS, £1 15s. the Full 
Dress, 

At KING'S, 

243, REGENT-STREET. 

Patterns Post-free. 


LACK SILKS, £1 5s. the Frill Dress 
At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


—<# H l La a hn 
RE İNG DRESSES, 5s. 6d. the Full 
Dress. 


At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


INNER DRESSES, 7s. 6d. the Full 
Dress. 
At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


DDING DRESSES, 15s. 6d. the 
Full Dress. 
At KING'S, 
243, REGENT-STREET. 
Patterns Post-free. 


THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWS. 
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New Numbers of Chappell’s Musical Magazine of 
ee AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
In Shilling Parts, post free for 1s. 2d, or Three 
Numbers for 3s. 4d., in sob >e 
No. 56. Stanley's Popular Songs (just out), 1s. 
No. 55. New Selections of Christy Minstrel Melodies 
No. bi. Twenty-five Scotch 8 ords, 

o. 51. Twenty-five tch Sengs, with w: 1s. 
No. 49. Cbristy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection), Is. 
No. 48. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection) 1s. 
Na 47. Thirteen Standard Songs ef Shakspere, 1s. 
No. 48. Twenty Sea-So: by Dibdin, &c., 18. 

No. 45. Hymns for the C! tian Season, for Domes- 
tic Use, 1s. 

No. 44. 100 Welsh and English Melodies for the 
Pianoforte, 1s. 

No. 43. 100 Scotch Melodies, arranged for the Piano- 


forte, 18 

No. 42. 100 Irish Melodies, arranged for the Piano- 
orte, 1s. 

No. 41. itty Opereta Airs, arranged for the Piano- 
orte, 1s. 

No. 40. Valses by D'Albert and other eminent Com- 

OBers, 18. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-rtreet 


HAPPELL'S SIX-GUINEA HARMO- 
NIUM, by ALEXANDRE. 
With five octaves, two footboards, and in oak case. 
These instruments are lower in price and superior to 
all other eheap Harmoniums. 


HAPPELL’S TWENT Y-GUINEA PIANO- 
FORTE. 

With Check Action, in mahogany or black walaut; 
also in solid oak, 2? guineas, and in elegant Rosewood 
Case, 25 guineas. 

This is the only small Pianoforte that gained a prize 
medal at the International Exhibition in Dublin, 1865. 

“To Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street, for the 
twenty-guinea Pianette. Quality not sacrificed to 
eheapness ; and for excellence in Cottage Pianofortes.” 
— Vide Report of the Juries. 


B 0 W B E L LE 8B. 


THE FAVOURITE MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, price 6d., Part XXX IL for April. 
With which is presented, GRATIS, 

A COLOURED STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE FA- 
SHIONS FOR APRIL, DRAWN AND COLOURED 
BY HAND IN PARIS. 

CONTENTS :— 
MARY'S VICTORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HAWTHORNE,” ETC. ILLUSTRATED. 
THE BANK FAILURE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MINE OF WEALTH.” 
TRATED. 
ECHOES FROM THE BELFRY. 
BY AN OLD BELL-RINGER. 
FINE ART ILLUSTRA- GENERAL LITERA- 
TIONS. TURE. 
Faust and Marguerite. The Master of the House. 
Tbe Departure for the | Warnings from the Un- 


ILLUS- 


War. seen World. 
Almsgiving. Pen, Ink, and Paper. 
The King of Wurtem- | The Reverist. 

POETRY. True Love. 


burg's Arabian Mares. | Statistics of the Globe. 


Three Phases of Feeling. 
The Ravelled Sleeve. 
Mirth. 

Treasure in Heaven. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL 


Hope and Courage. 

Barbers — Ancient and 
Modern. 

Suspicious People. 

The Influence of Burns. 


MUSIC. What is Life ? 
In this O1d Ohair. Raising of Cloves. 
“Il Pirata.” Alexaudre Dumas and the 


Old Friendship 8 Smile. 

Fragment de L'Overture. 
PICTURESQUE 

SKE I CBES. 

Euston Hall, Suffolk. 

The Plains of Arbil, Asia. 

Chinese Monumental 

Arch. 


Paris Executioner. 
Usefulness of Diamonds. 
The Present Life. 

The Etiquette of Courtship 
and Marriage. 

THE LADIES' PAGES. 

GENERAL LITERATURE.— 
Woman's Part in the 


Ruined Bridge over the World. Science for 
Avon, near Warwick Girls. Influence of 
Castle. Woman. A Mother's 

The Great French Exbibi- Love. Mrs. Guaita 
tion. Rainy Day. The Work- 


OUR PORTRAIT GAL- ing Girl's of New York. 
LERY. Reflections on Life. A 

Tbe Rev. J. H. Hinton, Word of Confession. A 
M.A. Very Pleasant Evening. 
Beresford Hope, M.P. A Dear Little Baby. A 


ESSAYS. Baby. Scenes in My 
Books. Life. Explanation of 
Hobbies. Fashion-Plate. Good 
England and her Great Reading. Fashions for 

Battles. April. 


The Power of Love. 
COMPLETE TALES. 
The Strength of Grati- 

tude. 
The Recovered Treasure. 
The Ghost of Alnwick 
Place. 
Lady Courtly. 
Among Relatives. 
Cnristmas Eve. 


THe WORK-TABLE, WITH 
NUMEROUS DESIGNS.— 
Diamond Insertion. In- 
dian Fibre-Mat. Win- 
dow-Curtain. Flower- 
Vase Mat. Indian Work- 
box. Greek Lace Anti- 
maccassar. Louise Col- 
lar. Design for Braiding 
Ladies’ Dress. Flower- 


ADVENTURES. Vase Mat. Indian Pin- 
California. cushion. Lady's Com- 
Snake-Charming. nion. Modelling in 
Celebrated Maniacs. ax. 

The Man in the Iron OUR OWN SPHINX. 
Mask. Consisting of Charades’ 
The First Postal Re- Rebuses, Conundrums. 
former. Enigmas, Arithmetical 


A Week in Venice. 
The Royal Python. 
Tbe Loss of the Royal 


Questions, Acrostics, 
Arithmorems, Devapita- 
tions, Historical Mental 


George. Pictures, Square Words, 
The Nose. | &e. 
Gipsies. 
VARIETIES. SAYINGS AND DoINGS. HOUSEHOLD RE- 


CEIPTS. TOILETTE AND LADIES’ GUIDE. NOTICES TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Title and Index to Vol. V. 
*,* Price 6d, post free, 9d. Now is an excellent 
opportunity for new subscribers to commence. 
London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand 


SHILLING. 


HAKSPERE’S WORKS, 
ONE SHILLING. 


HAKSPERE’S WORKS, 
with portrait, ONE SH'LLING. 


HAKSPERE'S COMPLETE, 


GHAKSPERE, OOMPLETE, ONE 
COMPLETE, 
COMPLETE, 


WORKS, 
with life and portrait, ONE SHILLING. 


HAKSPERE’S WORKS, COMPLETE, 
with life and portrait, and 36 illustrations by Gil- 
bert, Wilson, &c., printed in bold, legible type, and 
good aper, being the cheapest book in; be 7 orld 
NE én LING. London: J. DIOE8, 318, Strand. 
DICKS’ BYRON. I 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
with Life and Portrait, and Sixteen Illustrations, 
uniform with 
DICKS’ BHAKSPERE. 
SEVENPENCE;; post free, 3d. extra. 
*,* May be bad, beautifully bound, 18. 2d. 
Cases to bind the above, price Sixpence each. 
London : J. Dicks, 313, Strand. All booksellers. 


E 


NOTIOE. 
The attention of our readers is most respectfully 


called to the 
Ber BELLS ALMANAOEK 
FOR 1867. 

This handsome Almanack, sonang 
THIRTY-EIGHT MAGNIFIOENT ENGRAVINGS, 
ar surpasses, both in elegance and general informa- 
ion, any almanack that has ever been issued in this 


country. 
LIST QF ENGRAVINGS. 
1.—Frontispieco—Summer Flowers 


pp aes 
DOWATOP su sse eme e ooe 
4— ro and Miranda... ... oe ọ JANRI. 


6.—“At Fault,” or “ Making a Cast” ... 
6.—Early Love es s w 
7,—“ Popping the Question” oe 
&—Winter on tae Nile... 
9.—A Strong Breeze... ... 
10.—Gregery of Tours eve ose 
1l.—The Wreck aud the Life-boat.., 
12—April Showers ... ese ane 


13.—Itavian Peasant Girl se se «e +í APRIL 
14.—The Fisher Boy ... .. ase .. 


l15.—The Garland s.e see — sse ose 
16.—Highland Mary ... se eee sn 
17.—Mother's Hope ... sss ae ae 
18.—Young Love and Roses .. °. 
19.—The Orphans ose .. eee ... 
20.—Crossing the Brook s.e se ane 
21—The Butterfly... eee eve ... 
22.—A Labour of Love on ... eee 
23.—The Hayfield ose oe ose 
:4.—Under the Corn Sheaves ase 
26.—The Road tothe Brook... ... 
26.—The Farm-yard ... .. c. °. 
97.—Gathering Wild Berries °... °. 
28.—Sunset es. .. eee one 
29.—The Harvest Field e.e ooe on 
30.—Nymphs of Bacehus_... eos ace 
3L—The Children inthe Wood ... ... » Oct. 
82.—Thrashing Uhesnut Trees... ane 
33.—Wet and Gloomy on ... oe 
84.—Orsini and Viola... se eee vee 
35. —Netting Rabbits ... oe ove .. 
86.—Christmas Cheer... ose ase .. 
37.—The L-st Biss sse use <s wee DEO 

88 - The Sick Boy dee ... .. 

OONTENT8:— 

Army and Navy Agents; Ambassadors; Bankers; 
Oslendar, Sun and Moon Rising and Setting, Higb 
Water at London Bridge, and Gardening Directione 
tnroughout the Year; Cab Fares; Oommissionaires’ 
Tariff; City of London, Officers of; Notes of the 
Months; Eclipses, Exhibitions, &c.; Form of a Will; 
House of Commons, Members of; Jewish Calendar ; 
Law and University Terms; 'andlord an Tenaat ; 
Market and Wages Table; Metropolitan Couaty Courts; 
Officers of State; Public Holidays; Postal Regula 
tions; Public Notices; Queen's Household; Prince 
of Wales's Bousehold; Particular Days; Queen aad 
Royal Family; Reigaing Sovereigns; Registration 
of Births and Deaths; Seasons; Solar Cycle; Stamp 
aod Tax Duties; Transfer and Dividend Days: 
Weights aad Measures; Remedies ia Case of Acci- 
dents, &c.; F reign aod English Coins; Sunday 
Lessons; Table of Income; Quarter Sessions; Sta- 
tions of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade; Sovereigas 
of Foglead from the Norman Conquest; Prime Minis- 
ters frou George ILI; Theatres, Music Halls. and Places 
of Public Amcsemeoté; kmigratioa Agents; Tide 
Tasu for the Principal Ports &c., of ihe United King- 

om. 


Price c0; per two stamps extra. 
Londons J ean sis Reka cad ah oeppeliara 
THE POPULAR JOURNAL, 
EYNOLDS'S MISCELLANY. 
Part 225, for April, now publishing, Price 6d., 
contains :— 
MARIOLA; OR, A MASTER FOR LIFE. 
Illustrated 
THE QUEEN OF THE CARAVAN; Ok, 
BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 
Illustrated. 
A LONDON MYSTERY. 
Illustrated. 

And the following subjects of interest:—The Twin 
Brothers (complete tale)—~leepfulness—White Teeth 
in *rabia—Gone (poem)—Assassination in New York 
—The Height of Buildings—The Fisheries of New- 
foundland (illustrated)—Sarah, Duchess of Marl 
borough—The Lady's Picture (complete tale)—Defi i- 
tion «f the Word ‘Nothing — ndian Architecture 
(ilustrated)—Human Sacriticves in India—The Quer- 
tion of Questions—The Lily aud Rose (poem)— raul 
Pier e's Revenge (complete tuley)—The Favle of the 
Millstone—Experience—Teuant of the ‘House ot 
Cl.y"—Drinki: g ~oug (poem)—Alexan ria (illustrated) 
—Death by the Giu''lotine—sh»king :ands—Love Did 
It—The_ kilfu! Judge (complete tale)—False Hair— 
Beauty—African Races (illustrated)—The Practical 
Joke—The Bachelor of Gottingen (complete tale)— 
Flow-rs in the Parlour—Fiue Hands—The Art of 
Making Muney—'the ‘lige’'s Leap (complete tale)— 
Sense of Pre-existence—A ingular Device—Flower- 
Spirit (poem)—The Imitators and the Imitated—A 
Night in an Uld House (complete tale)—Evil Speaking 
—Strange, bus True (complete tale)—Mild—O oss- 
examining a False Witness—Okolona (complete tale, 
—How she Died (comp ’ete tale)—Lending Money—Tho 
Scout (complete tale)—Wit and Humour—Chess— 
Practical Receipta=- Notices to Correspondents, &c., 


&c. 
London: J. Dicks, 31?, Strand. 
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APAN and CHINA NEW MAIL 
ROUTE, via Panama and San Francisco.—The 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COMPANY d ch 
their splendid side-wheel STEAMERS from New York 
on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, and from Panama on the 9th, 
19th, and 29th of every month, for San Francisco, calling 
at Acapulco, Manzanillo, Mazatlan, en route thence to 
Yokobama and Hong Kong. Passengers from England 
may connect with this line at New York, by any of the 
various steamers from Liverpool, Southampton, or Fal- 
mouth to that port, or at Panama by the steamers of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, leaving Southamp- 
on on the 2nd and 17th of every month, 

The COLORADO, 4,000 tons, leaves SAN FRAN- 
CISCO with mails and passengers April 3rd, 1867, to be 
ollowed at regular intervals thereafter by the other 
teamers of the line. 

For particulars of freight, through passage rates, &c., 
apply to H. Starr and Co, General European Agents, 
145, Cheapside, London, 


VERLAND ROUTE, via MAR- 
SEILLES.—SERVICES MARITIMES MESSA- 
GERIES IMPERIALES.—French Mail Steam Packets. 

The 19th of every month, at 2 p.m., for MESSINA, 
Alexandria, Aden, Point de Galle (Ceylon), Pondicherry, 
Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, Batavia, Saigon, Hong- 
kong, Shanghae, and Japan. 

The 9th of @very month, for Messina, Alexandria, 
Aden, Seychelles, Keunion, Mauritius. 

For passage, freight, and information apply to B. W. 
and H. Horne, No. 4, Moorgate-street, London; G. H. 
Fletcher ari Co., Liverpool; at the Offices of the Ser- 
vices Maritimes des Messageries Iinpériales, in Paris, 
Lva, Bordeaux, and Marseilles; or to Smith and Co., 
«otterdam. 

Passengers eastward of Suez securing their berths in 
London are entitled to the conveyance of their luggage 


BE NSON’S WATCHES AND 
7 CLOCKS.— 
By special appointment to 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Prize Medal, London, Class 33 ; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Curonomerers, KEYLESS REPEATERS, 
CHRONOGRAPHS, &c. 

CLOCKS—For Dining AND Drawinc Rooms, Car- 
RIAGES, CHURCHES, &c. 
JEWELLERY—SPECIALITIES IN MONOGRAMS, CRYSTALS, 

Dramonps, AND FINE GOLD. 
PLATE, AND WORKS or ART IN BRONZE, BY LEADING 
ARTISTS. 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS, SEE ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLET, POST FREE. 
Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world. 
J. W. BENSON, 25, OLD BOND STREET. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 AND 60, LUDGATE HILL. 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 


Po SAP GARDENS, Regent’: 
Park, OPEN DAILY (except Sundays). Admis- 
sion Is; on Mondays, 6d.; children under twelve, 6d. 
The Picture Gallery, containing a series of original 
water-colour drawings, by Wolf, of animals in the So- 
ciety’s Gardens, is open every day (except Monday) at 
twelve o'clock. 


N R. HENRY LESLIE’s CHOIR.— 

On April 4 the usual Lenton Concertwill;be given, 
on which occasion will be performed Mendelssohn's Eight- 
part Psalm, “Judge me, O God!” Mendelssohn's 
Anthem, “Hear my Prayer,” and other unaccompanied 
compositions. Soloists—Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 
H Cummings. 

The arrangements for the May Concert will be shortly 
completed, and further engagements announced as early 
as possible. 

Season subscription to the stalls (numbered and re- 
served) one guinea. Season subscription to the balcony 
half-a-guinea. These tickets are transferable. Tiekets 
tor each concert :—Sofa stalls, numbered and reserved, 
6s.; family ditto, to admit four, £1 1s; balcony 8s; 
reserved area, 28. Admission 1s. 


OORE and MOORE LET on HIRE 
the following PIANOFORTES for three years, 
after which, and without any further charge whatever 
the pianoforte becomes the property of the hirer 
Pianettes, 24 guineas per quarter; Piccolos, 3 guineas per 
quarter; Cottage Planos, £3 10s. per quarter; Drawing- 
room Model Cottage, £3 188 per quarter; Oblique 
Grands, 5 guineas per quarter; Cottage Grands, 6 
guineas per quarter. These instruments are warranted, 
and of the best manufacture. Extensive Ware-rooms, 
104 and 105, Btshopsgate-street Within, EC. Jury 
Award International Exhibition 1861, Honourable 
Mention for Good and Cheap Pianos to MOORE and 
MOORE 


ALL'S CHEAP HOSIERY and 

Shirt Warehouse, 89, Long-acre. Shirts made 

to order 20 per cent. lower than any house in London. 
Warranted to fit. 

Hall's three-fold Collars, all linen, in the most fashion- 
able shapes, 6d. each. 

Hall's linen-faced Collars, 7d. per dozen. 

Hall's Bond-street Scarfs, from 2s. 6d. 

Hall's Hosiery, the cheapest in London—Brown eotton, 
half hose, from 6d. a pair; Lamb-wool and Merino 
from Is. 

Orders from the country promptly, attended to. 
Post-office order made payable to THEOPHILUS HALL, 
Post-ottice, Drury-lane. 

Hall’s Fashionable Hostery and Shirt Warehouse, 
89, Long-acre. 


UXURIANT WHISKERS AND 
MOUSTACHES guaranteed by “FOX'S NOTI D 
FORMULA" to grow heavily in six weeks on the 
smvothest face—by acting direct on the sebaceous glands, 
without injuring the skin; also a sure rewedy for bald- 


ness, Thirteen stamps. 
Mr. Fox, Macclestield, Cheshire. 


STRONG BLACK TEAS, 1s. 6d., 23, 28. 6d., and 38. 
pare AND CO’S TEAS 
ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
8, KıXo WILLIAM-STREET, City, Lon on, E.C. 
A General Price Currents post-free. Teas carriag® 
ree. 


Ft R ONE MONTH ONLY. 
7 ING and CO. are SELLING OFF a 
BANKRUPT'S STOCK ot Black and Coloured 
SILLS, Poplinettes, Organdie and Jacconet Muslins, 
French Brilliants, Swiss Cambrics, Irish Popfins, Al- 
pacas, Aberdeen Winceys, Evening Dresses, Shawls, 
Mantles, &c. 
Jt tterns sent tree to all parts of the World. 
Address to King and Co., Regent-street, London. 


London: Printed and published for the Proprictor by 
Ranken & Wison, at the office, Drury House, Pray 
Court, St. Mary-le-Strand—Seturday, March 30, 1867. 
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